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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


HERE is one sign of the times about which mistake is 

impossible, and that is the rapid, steady, and victorious 

wth of intolerance in Great Britain. The decline of 
English respect for liberty of conscience in the last twelve 
years has been quite prodigious. At the time when Sir 
Rosert Peet founded the Irish Secular Colleges, and re- 
moved the shameful scandal of the annual vote for Maynooth, 
we might have supposed that one definite stage of spiritual 
freedom had at length been reached. But the astonishing 
delusion of the Roman Catholics concerning the grounds of 
the favour which had been extended to them, and the 
fatal blunder of Lord Joun RusseLt~—destined in this, 
as in many other respects, to discredit the work of 
his great predecessor in the Premiership—reversed the 
movement of the engine; and ever since the Papal 
Aggression and the Durham Letter, we have been run- 
ning at express speed back again towards the middle ages. 
Doubtless, before this wretched epoch, there had been much 
hollow cant concerning toleration; but cant is an ex- 
ceedingly significant symptom, and we have now openly 
exchanged the cant of toleration for the cant of in- 
tolerance. The Roman Catholics have quite deserted the 
position which they took up, even in the worst period of 
O’'ConnELL's domination. They no longer call for a fair 
stage and no favour. They have learned to speak another 
and a foreign tongue—the language of the cruel Continental 
alliance between priestcraft and despotism. They publish 
apologies for the Neapolitan tyrant. They glorify the faith- 
less indecision of Pius IX. They anathematize secular 
teaching. They hint, almost openly, a disdain of scientific 
discovery, and insinuate that Papal infallibility was not even 
at fault in the matter of Gatiteo. English popular Protes- 
tantism, on the other hand, has ceased to uplift its glorious 
protest against spiritual tyranny. It has borrowed the whole 
artillery of the Church it hates. It publicly persecutes and 
ostentatiously proscribes. It maintains the despotism of 
the letter, and clamorously calls for the rigour of the law. 
And while filching the sword from the side, it has stolen the 
everyday clothes from the wardrobe of its antagonist. With 
a zeal for persecution which would have honoured a Grand 
Inquisitor—with an appetite forthe marvellous, anda paltry 
curiosity about the future, which are not exceeded in a 
Calabrian peasant—with a flimsiness of learning which would 
disgrace the laureate of a modern Jesuit seminary, Dr. 
Cummine is publicly recognised as the CumLuincwortH of 
the hour. Tel roi, tel peuple. 

Among the minor indications of this depravation of public 
feeling, is the great space which matters interesting exclu- 
sively to violent religious partisans have come to occupy in 
the newspapers. Three weeks since, they were filled by that 
miserable story of the gaol-chaplain who stormed the con- 
demned cell with the view of attempting, in dumb show, 
what was called with grim humour the conversion of a poor 
wretch whose religion through life, such as it was, had been 
wholly Roman Catholic. And now, as if no instance of 
bigotry were to be without its pendant, we have the great 

ACE case, in which a Roman-Catholic mother has been 
egged on hy the priests to deprive her child of food, clothes, 
and education, rather than allow it to be brought up in the 
religion of its Protestant father. These, indeed, were matters 
which the newspapers could not help noticing, and which 
Were therefore less significant than the letters of correspon- 
dents which they admit or reject at pleasure. If we may 
Judge by the postal delivery at our own office, multiplied 
the requisite number of times for the leading journal, the 
Times must receive seven or eight hundred letters a-day, on 
every conceivable subject on which Englishmen can joke, 


prose, or complain. It is no doubt the duty of a vigilant 


editor to pick out such of these effusions as may be 
supposed likely to interest the public ; and most curious 
are the results of his selection. First, we had Mr. Georce 
Bowyer grumbling that somebody had said that Roman 
Catholics spoke of the Vircin Mary as a goddess. Then 
came Mr. Cox, bidding Mr. Bowyer reflect on the logical 
consequences of the Immaculate Conception ; and lastly, 
there was somebody else, snubbing both Bowyer and Cox 
for their theological ignorance. We don’t enter into the 
controversy. We shall not discuss the delicate question how 
far the new dogma has removed the impalpable barrier 
between hyper-canonization and deification—we merely call 
attention to the prominence given to these letters. Well, 
they ended at last; and then came a pause! We had 
actually been nearly a fortnight without an epistle from 
Dr. Cummine, and of course it was time for him to write. 
The Doctor Evangelicus complains of the corruption of 
popular school-beoks. Incr’s Outlines of History had, it 
seems, once contained a statement that the prevailing features 
of Queen Mary's character were “bigotry, tyranny, and 
revenge ;” but in later editions these words were struck out. 
Here, again, we don’t meddle with the dispute. The delin- 
quent editor was perhaps a Roman Catholic, but most 
probably was merely the scribe of a bookselling specu- 
lator, who, finding that the Outlines had a wide circu- 
lation, thought, in his infinite shortsightedness, to extend 
their sale by making them purchaseable by Roman Catho- 
lics. We don’t object, moreover, to hard names, in their 
proper place; and we fully agree that, next to the con- 
version of England and Scotland, the most desperate enter- 
prise undertaken by the Roman Catholics has been that of 
sponging “ Bloody Mary.” But now that “bigotry, tyranny, 
and revenge” have once been erased from an elementary 
school-book, think of the man who clamours for their resto- 
ration! Think ofa clergyman who calls heaven and earth 
to witness, because children of tender years are not taught 
to apply bad names to a woman who died just three 
hundred years ago! And perhaps the most remarkable 
part of the matter is that there is quite enough left of this 
new milk for babes to satisfy the most exacting of bigots. 
The school-books published in the last five or six years 
bubble over with polemical violence ; and we would call 
attention in particular to a popular and rather well-written 
volume of geography, called Near Home, in which the 
Roman Catholic Church and its adherents are never once 
named without a burst of furious execration that is positively 
frightful. Let the Doctor therefore take consolation. The 
world is still worth living in—to him, because infants are 
still abundantly dosed with Cummine’s Carminative and 
M‘Guer’s Elixir—to us, because he has fallen from the 
fifth page to the sixth, and from large print to small pica. 
We should be happy to think that this effervescence of 
religious intolerance was merely a transient evil; but there 
is too much reason to fear that it is accompanied by a sen- 
sible depression of the intellectual level throughout the 
whole country. It is almost unnecessary to speak of the 
decline of thought and knowledge among the Roman Catho- 
lics. The teaching in orthodox Roman Catholic seminaries 
has retreated far behind the evangelical theology of F&NéLon, 
and the comprehensive, though imperfect, philosophy of 
Bossvet, into the systems and creeds of the fourteenth 
century. Opinions to which the medieval ecclesiastics were 
wedded because they had so often called forth the argumen- 
tative dexterity of the schools, are now professed out of 
sheer cowardice or antipathy to demonstrated truth. Once 
again, in the books and lectures of grave men, dew falls, the 
sun goes round the earth, fossils are the relics of the Deluge, 
and the inductive process isa delusion. Nor is the retro- 
gression of English intellect a whit less remarkable on the 
otherside. While every great book published during the last 
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ten years has been expressly placed under the ban of the reli- 
gious organs, it was only the other day that we read “seventy- 
third thousand”—and we believe the number has since been 
nearly doubled—on the title-page of a gaudy little volume, 
which narrates, in feminine slipslop, the life of a very pious, 
very brave, and very moderately gifted young officer. But 
perhaps the worst of all symptoms is the revival of interest 
in what is called “ unfulfilled prophecy.” There is, it seems, 
a Quarterly Journal of Prophecy, and a Prophetic Society ; and 
every year considerable additions are made, both in England 
and Scotland, to that unhappy Apocalyptic literature which 
has uniformly shown a tendency to increase whenever the 
human mind has been overtaken by imbecility or terror. 
We should, however, be doing monstrous injustice to the 
older writers on these subjects, if we assimilated. them to 
the new expositors of Prophecy. They wrote under the 
influence of feelings which, if neither very Christian 
nor very exalted, were still respectable. In times of strange 
portents, at periods of fierce persecution, men turned 
wistfully to pictures of mysterious impending evil, or, sick 
of suffering, joined in the usquequando, Deus / of the saints 
under the throne. But works of prophecy are now written 
and read out of simple curiosity. They are the productions 
of persons who look upon history as an unpublished alma- 
nac. They are devoured by readers who relish them as 
they would Zapxret and Old Moore. It is melancholy to 
think of the next generation, educated as it will be by 
women whose minds pasture on this rubbish, and by men 
who, at best, are afraid to say that they don’t agree with the 
women. We ourselves are living on the political liberality 
of our fathers and the religious tolerance of our great grand- 
fathers. What is to be the mental state of our children, 
elaborately taught to believe that the philosophy of history 
is wrapped up in the Three Frogs, and that the grand pro- 
blem of British politics is the endowment of Maynooth? 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


OME weeks ago, when, after a protracted and rather 
noisy resistance, Lord PALMERSTON at last consented to 
the re-assembling of the Conference at Paris to decide on 
certain doubts alleged to have arisen on the interpretation of 
the Treaty of March, we undertook to review, by the light 
of our more recent experience, the principal transactions 
with foreign countries in which our Government has been 
involved during the last two years. We have accordingly 
given, from time to time, a simple narration of the occurrences 
which marked each of the diplomatic controversies in which 
this country has been engaged within that period. We first 
traced through their tortuous mazes the negotiations of 
Vienna—negotiations often called abortive, but which, as we 
have shown, had, unfortunately, important strategic results. 
On that occasion Lord PALMERSTON committed two grave 
errors. He was willing to conclude a peace on terms 
which would have been utterly ineffective for our purpose, 
and proportionately discreditable to our name; but he 
was saved from this disaster by the folly of the Russians, 
who rejected his offer, and by the loudly expressed indignation 
of the English people, who refused to endorse it. Alarmed 
at the display of public feeling, he for a time alienated our 
allies by his refusal to concur in proposing terms far more 
stringent, which, though they would have been refused by 
the Czar, would have secured us the co-operation of Austria. 
To this ill-timed pertinacity Russia was indebted for the 
liberation of her Polish army, and for the reinforcement of 
her garrisons in the Crimea with battalions such as she had 
never numbered there before; and the campaign before 
Sebastopol was protracted till it became evident that there 
was divergence in the plans of the Allies, and that the French 
Government had forced Lord Patmerston to fritter away at 
Kinburne on a martello tower at the end of a spit of sand, 
immense forces and irrecoverable time which, if well em- 
ployed on the shores of Asia, might have saved Kars and 
shaken the whole fabric of Russian power beyond the 
Caucasus. We have fully admitted the pressure put on 
the Government by the national excitement of the moment, 
and by a vehemently expressed popular will which sought 
only an Executive ready to obey its behests. No doubt the 
popularity of the Ministry was at stake, and it is equally 
certain that it was saved ; but it was saved at a fearful cost 
of men and money, and at the sacrifice of the permanent 
interests of the country. 
We have further narrated the history of two other trans- 
actions of an entirely different character, in which the 


Premier had the opportunity of carrying out his policy, alike 
unimpelled and unrestrained by any expression of popular 
feeling, He had the whole quarrel with America to himself, 
Till it had come to a head—till the next step would, in logical 
sequence, have involved the risk of war—not a voice was heard, 
Even Parliament—not always scrupulous as, to premature 
interference in foreign affairs—hushed itself into something 
like an abnegation of its functions, partly through fear of 
doing mischief, partly through confidence in Lord Patmer- 
sTon’s often-tested agility in getting out of scrapes. Possibly 
the public—still in the dark as to the right and wrong of the 
dispute, and not disposed to a very exalted estimate of the 
motives which influence American statesmanship—shared his 
opinion that the magnitude of our fleet would cow the 
United States Cabinet into submission. We hoped to 
bully a boy whom we thought likely to be in the wrong, 
and whom we knew to be not so big as ourselves; but, to do 
the English people justice, the moment they understood the 
rights of the quarrel, they forced the Government to back 
out, while the country had to submit to an indignity which 
it would never have endured under any other circumstances, 
In the Neapolitan business, we have seen the same disposi- 
tion to trust to the efficacy of menace in dealing with a 
Power assumed to be weak or unprepared, and the same 
want of foresight as to the results on our menaces being 
disregarded. Not that the two cases are parallel in any 
other respect. There was no fear of Naples making war on 
us, or actively resenting in any way our interference in 
her affairs. As for the merits of the dispute, our own convic- 
tion is that if Naples is to be freed, it must be done by the 
Neapolitans. We can quite understand the policy of using 
menace—and, if necessary, something more—to prevent any 
other Power from interfering to put down a successful popular 
rising in southern Italy; but we have no expectation of 
seeing Lord Patmerston take any such course. To do him 
justice, he is not likely actually to embroil us with any 
powerful Government in such a cause. 

We do not think it necessary to allude again to the angry 
and threatening language lately held to Brazil on a subject of 
domestic administration in which there is, we believe, no 
ground for doubting her good faith. Such language must 
be irritating to any independent people, and can only tend to 
arouse their opposition to our policy; but the Times, 
usually so faithful to the Foreign Office, has reiieved us of 
the duty of adverting more particularly to this topic, by a 
masterly, though not over friendly, criticism of the pro- 
ceeding in question. Neither are we disposed to pass 
a premature judgment on our Chinese “difficulty.” We 
only hope it will not turn out that, relying on support 
from a Government which thinks less of the origin of 
quarrel than of the vigour with which it is prosecuted— 
especially when our opponent is not very formidable— 
our officials at Canton have seized upon a dispute in 
which we were in the wrong, as a pretext for fastening 
a quarrel on the Chinese, with a view to the redress of 
grievances in which we are in the right. On the Persian 
war, likewise, we must wait for further information before 
we can judge whether a costly and embarrassing conflict 
has been in any way precipitated by errors which a prudent 
and conciliatory diplomacy would have avoided. At all 
events, if it be true that Persia is ready to comply with all 
our demands as to Herat, but that we insist on the 
triumphant return of Mr. Murray and on redress for 
Mrs. Hasnem’s grievances, the responsibility of further 
hostilities will rest on ourselves. A war for the 
security of our Indian frontier would be a _ duty 
and a necessity; but a war for Mrs. Hasnem 
would be a crime and an absurdity. Nor, again, 
do we attempt to discuss the concessions just made to 
Russia—first, in consenting to the re-assembling of the 
Conference, which we had stoutly resisted on the ground 
that there were no doubts for diplomacy to solve—and 
secondly, in relinquishing to the Czar, in exchange for Bolgrad 
and the Isle of Serpents, 160 square versts of territory, 
to which he could have no right whatever if his interpretation 
of the treaty was as baseless as our Government h 
asserted. Both Russia and ourselves have incurred through- 
out Europe the charge of bad faith—Russia for at- 
tempting to evade the territorial limitations of the 
treaty—England, for continuing her occupation of the Black 
Sea after the period when she was bound to evacuate it. 
That there was some doubt as to the interpretation of the 
article defining the new boundary line is now evident, since 
the Conference was unanimous in giving an accession of terr! 
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tory to Russia ; but there could be no doubt, and there was 
no allegation of doubt, as to the engagement of this country 
and Austria to evacuate the Black Sea and the Principalities. 
Our defence, of course, will be that we refused to execute 
our engagements till Russia had performed hers; but Russia 
has at least this vantage-ground with European public 
opinion—that she was ready to submit her case to the arbitra- 
tion of the parties to the treaty, while we refused to accept 
that arbitration until we were compelled. 

All these matters, however, will soon be discussed with 
far ampler information than the public as yet possess ; and 
we have forborne to dwell on them at any length, or to 
pass any judgment upon them. But, on the other trans- 
actions of which we have spoken, we have not shrunk from 
expressing our opinion. We consider it to be of the utmost 
importance that the people of England should thoroughly 
examine the principles on which our foreign affairs have 
been lately conducted ; and if they are of opinion that the 
Government has, upon more than one occasion, forgotten 
what the dignity and the interests of the country re- 
quired, it is high time that the voice of the nation 
should be heard, and that some curb should be placed 
on the erratic proceedings of our Ministry. This is 
the more necessary when we reflect that there is not 
the least probability of Lord Paumersron’s Government 
being displaced, or of his ceasing to direct its councils. 
With the exception of Lord Joun RusseE.t, he is at this 
moment, on his own side, the only man sufficiently promi- 
nent to hold the first place. He is, too, the last of his 
generation who still retains the energy and the love of 
power which are necessary to a Minister. There may be 
some among his contemporaries who are his superiors in 
ability or wisdom, but they have not his remains of youth 
and vigour. Their years sit heavily on them, and distinc- 
tion and power, with their struggles and annoyances, have 
lost all charm for them. He alone is able and ready to 
carry into the arena of political controversy the traditions 
and the experience of a life spent in office. How long he 
has been in power, in one department or another, may be 
inferred from the fact that, since he entered public life— 
now some half century ago—only two Prime Ministers 
have formed Administrations in which he was not in- 
cluded, and only one (Sir Ropert PEEL) ever attempted 
to form a Government without at least offering him office. 
Moreover, no one has any interest in displacing him. 
In the broken state of parties, and during the ostracism 
of Lord Joun Russet, he holds together men who 
would probably refuse to act under each other; and in the 
distracted condition of the Opposition, Conservatives are 
not sorry to cover their inability to form an Administration 
under the excuse of supporting a Prime Minister who cer- 
tainly is not a Whig in origin, and who is believed to be a 
Tory at heart. While there is in Parliament a general in- 
disposition, from motives of convenience, to molest or over- 
turn the Government, that indisposition is strengthened by 
the known public feeling out of doors. There can be no doubt 
of Lord Patmerston’s popularity. Itis inherent in him. The 
people tolerate in him, and from him, what they would stand 
in no one else, He is, in politics, a kind of chartered 
libertine. The causes of his popularity are not far to seek, 
Historians say that Cuartes 1. was a popular monarch 
because he walked about in the Park with his little dogs 
round him, and fed the ducks with the crumbs from his 
breakfast-table. Little men love to find bonds of union with 
great men in similarity of tastes or habits. Above all, 
they like to have their prejudices and their passions shared ; 
and:Lord Paumerston knows how to make himself, when 
occasion requires, the organ and representative of both. 
N ot that he personally shares them, but he has the knack of 
Seizing on a popular idea, and presenting it to the public 
asa discovery of his own which he strongly advises them 
to adopt ; and thus, by his ars celare artem, while flattering 
their passions, he appears to be a disinterested counsellor. 
Above all, the off-hand, lively, good-humoured, devil-may- 
care manner of the man, like all strongly-markc«d character- 
istics, has its charm—and a very genial charm, too, Such 
qualities have great value in a free State. So long as grave 
interests are not sacrificed to the love of applause, the per- 
sonal popularity of a Minister adds much to his influence, 
and helps to make the conduct and measures of a Government 
acceptable to the people ; and in this age of cavil and criticism, 
anything which wheedles national feeling into acquiescence 
In the acts of the State is in itself a merit. It greases 
the wheels of the machine, and makes it run the faster and 


the smoother. The very material question remains, however, 
is it being driven in the right direction? For, if not, then 
we are only going the more rapidly to perdition. 

It cannot, we fear, be denied that there is throughout Europe 
—and not throughout Europe only—a growing aversion to 
the English name and character. That autocratic Governments 
should hate and fear our propagandist spirit is neither unnatural 
nor altogether displeasing to our self-love ; but our ambition— 
evinced, it is thought, by our constant augmentation of terri- 
tory—inspires fear, while our disposition to meddle in the 
affairs of smaller States, and the arrogance with which our 
unasked advice is tendered, irritate and disgust even those 
whom we seek to serve. If, moreover, by lightly abandon- 
ing, at the first sight of obstacles, a policy too lightly 
undertaken, we shake the respect which our strength 
at any rate ought to inspire, our reputation will be seriously 
damaged all over the world. Great power, conscious of its 
greatness, ought to be sparingly exercised ; but if exercised, it 
ought to be effectual. It is not fora country like England to be 
constantly meddling and constantly failing. Unfortunately, 
however, Lord Patmerston’s natural temperament is con- 
stantly leading him into disasters of this kind. In the United 
States such a temperament might be unobjectionable. A dash 
of the “Rowdy,” nay, even of the “ Border-ruffian,” is not unpa- 
lateable to the taste of the democracy ; and had Lord Pat- 
MERSTON been a Kentucky man, he would have been per- 
petual President of the Union. But we do not like to see our 
Prime Minister squaring at everybody all round. Still less 
do we like to see him, after dragging his coat through the 
fair, like the Irishman, crying “ I says paes, who says banes ?” 
whip it up and disappear out of the mélée the moment some 
big fellow does say “banes.” It is a mode of proceeding 
befitting neither the gravity nor the dignity of the British 
people ; but, as we have seen much of this sort of thing 
already, we must expect to see it again unless an enlightened 
public opinion is brought to bear upon our foreign relations, 
and interposes the weight of solid and sagacious counsels 
between the post-prandial cheers of the Crown and Anchor 
and the too susceptible ears of our Prime Minister. There 
must be no delicacy, however, on the part of Parliament on 
these subjects. Some check must be put on this restless and 
exuberant activity, or our influence will be destroyed by its 
frivolous and vexatious exercise, and our character for 
wisdom, moderation, and justice will be irretrievably lowered 
throughout the world. 


FRENCH BANQUETING AND ENGLISH JOURNALISING. 


jhe Times is very indignant at the French generals’ 
view of the Crimean campaign. Whether the “small 
minority” who occasionally ventured to differ from the 
leading journal and “Our Own Correspondent” are not 
entitled to criticise the tone of the late Palais Royal 
banquet, is another question; but we confess that our con- 
temporary’s patriotic wrath seems a little unreasonable and 
misplaced, considering the quarter from which it comes. 
However, it is no new discovery that men are not apt to be 
soothed by the reflection that their misfortunes are of their 
own making ; and on this principle we cannot be surprised 
that the Zimes should feel aggrieved ata public slight, offered 
in the face of Europe, to the British army. 

We fear that we must consider ourselves as included in 
“the small minority of incensed critics” who declined to 
acquiesce in the Printing House-square view of the Crimean 
campaign, which was compendiously summed up, last Wed- 
nesday morning, in the following terms :—“ We had re- 
gretted that on September 8, as often before, the incapacity 
of our leaders had placed our achievements in lamentable 
contrast with the successes of the French.” This is the 
theme on which the 7imes has preached, not only to England 
and France, but, to use its own phrase, throughout “ neutral 
and observant Europe.” For the last three years, the topic 
has been handled in every imaginable form, from the style 
of the “ graphic” correspondent to that of the slashing leader, 
The “lamentable contrast” has been affirmed, insinuated, 
illustrated, re-affirmed, re-insinuated, and re-illustrated till 
even the ingenuity of journalism seemed to have exhausted 
the resources of detraction. No character was too eminent 
to furnish matter for calumny—no* individual too insignifi- 
cant for honourable mention, so that he could bring his 
little contribution of tattle to the receptacle of slander. 
Lord RaGLan was exposed to the scorn of Europe in the 
newspaper pillory, and Lord Apotpuus TEMPEST is set 
up ina column because he libels his chief aud puffs the Z’imes 
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Commissioner. The roads to fame are various, and Lord 
Apo pnus seems to have chosen the easiest as well as the 
surest—whether the cleanest or the most honourable is an- 
other question, But the Vanes have peculiar notions of 
decency. 

Well; the Zimes is now aghast at its own success. It is 
astonished to find itself believed. It is indignant that the 
guests of the Palais Royal adopt, in all their integrity, the 
views which it has elaborated with such care, and dis- 
seminated with such pertinacity. We confess we wonder to 
find even “leading journalism” thus oblivious and illogical. 
The Zimes is in this dilemma—either its own view is 
correct, and then no one has any right to complain if the 
French Generals act upon it—or it is extravagant and false, 
but then it is not for its author to upbraid those who adopt 
it. On the whole, we have reason to be well satisfied 
with the after-dinner moderation of the French heroes. 
They only ignored the British army—they might have 
defamed it. They passed over in silence the achievements of 
the English arms; but Prince Naprotron might have 
delivered a “leader” from the Z'imes, and Marshal PELissrEr 
might have returned thanks in the words of a letter of 
Mr. Russetw’s. The “chivalrous” Frenchmen spared us 
at least that dishonour—they acted, if not with generosity, 
at any rate with dignity. They doubtless felt that, however 
exclusive might be their thirst for glory, they could well 
afford to rest satisfied with the relative superiority which 
the laborious self-detraction of English journalists had 
assured to them in European opinion. They have only to 
hold their tongues—the “leading journal” has done the 
rest for them. 

It isa misfortune for any journal in such a position as that 
which the Z'mes occupies, to have to seck materials fortriumph 
in what it justly represents as a national slight. It is buy- 
ing an argumentative victory rather dear to have to claim 
it in this shape. “ Have we not been telling you all along 
that you were imbeciles, good-for-nothings, incapables, «ce. ! 
A small minority of incensed critics among you would not be- 
lieve us—but now see what the French Generals think of you.” 
This argument, it appears, is a clincher, because we are 
told that we relied for the refutation of “Our Own Corre- 
spondent” on the testimonials to character which we could 
obtain from French officers. It is a very cheap logical de- 
vice, however, to construct an adversary’s argument for 
oneself, and then to set to work and demolish it. For our 
own part, we wholly deny having ever rested the defence of 
the British army on the generosity of French opinion. La 
RocHEFOUCAULD was a typical Frenchman ; and we are not 
so ignorant of the maxim, “ Personne ne vaut que ce quil 
veut valoir,” as to imagine that any of his compatriots will 
ever accord to us that justice which we industriously refuse 
to ourselves. “Il y a toujours quelque chose qui ne déplait 
pas dans les malheurs de ses amis’—which we will take the 
liberty of translating freely, “A French General can bear 
with equanimity to see the reputation of a British rival 
slaughtered in the Times.” 

We have always said it would come to this. “If,” as we 
have repeatedly warned the Times, “you persist in depre- 
ciating the English army—if, in order to damage particular 
officers, you represent the whole campaign as a failure—if, 
you disseminate throughout Europe the impression that 
the English army is rotten at heart, that its officers are 
unwilling to work, and its generals incapable of com- 
manding—if, in spite of the victory of the Alma, the 
heroism of Inkerman, and the perseverant endurance of that 
terrible winter, you will repeat again and again that the Eng- 
lish did nothing, and the French everything—if you will 
aggravate every mistake, and exaggerate every misfortune, 
forgetting the great achievements by which they were counter- 
vailed, and thus, by reversing the lights and shades of the pic- 
ture, destroy the whole proportion and verisimilitude of the 
representation—depend upon it the day will come when 
you will repent so suicidal a policy. You will be the 
first to declaim against the inevitable consequence of that 
depreciation in which you so pertinaciously persist ; and 
when you have succeeded in making us despicable in the eyes 
of Europe, you will affect surprise at finding that we are 
despised.” That day has come—unhappily too soon, yet 
not sooner than we expected. But who can wonder? 
According to the old proverb, “ He who respects not himself 
shall not be respected.” We have shamefully exposed our- 
selves to Europe, besmirched with the dirt we have cast upon 
our own heads. Brutus spat on his own beard, it is true, 


The Times “regrets that on Sept. 8, as-eften before, the 
incapacity of our leaders had placed our achievements in 
lamentable contrast with the successes of the French.” 
What is the meaning of this “often before?” What does 
it refer to? Is it to the decision of the English Commander 
when he determined on the expedition, in spite of the 
vacillation of the French? Is it to the battle of the Alma, 
won by the British infantry? Is it to the 17th of October, 
when the French batteries were silenced? Is it to the 
battle of Inkerman, when a handful of English saved the 
French army from almost inevitable destruction? Is it to the 
18th of June? What is the meaning of these parenthetical 
slanders on the English name, as false in fact as they are 
disastrous in their result? The Zimes knows well enough 
that the one failure of the Redan would no more have 
damaged the prestige of the British arms than the loss of 
Waterloo destroyed the military fame of Napoxeon. It is 
necessary to stick in the “often before,” in order to trans- 
mute, by a stroke of the pen, a series of noble achievements 
into a topic for platform declamation at home and national 
insult abroad. 

As we have made our bed, so must we lie on it. We do 
not suppose that Chgedasapch. generals believe in Mr. Rus- 
SELL, auy more than we do ; but they are very ready to take 
the benefit of his “graphic” delineations, It would be as 
reasonable to expect a professional card-player not to score 
up a revoke, as to expect a Frenchman to resist the oppor- 
tunity of availing himself of a rival’s mistake. An Irish- 
man might be permitted to say that the silence of the French 
banquet was only the European echo of the Tims’ report. 
We have chosen to ery “stinking fish,” and we can hardly 
complain that the French are trop gourmand to dish it up 
in the Palais Royal. 


PERSIAN FABLES. 


T is an edifying spectacle when the 7imes runs a-muck, 
A few days ago, the “leading journal of Europe” fa- 
youred us with another of its erudite articles on the Persian 
War, the immediate provocation of which was an elabo- 
rate paper in the current number of the Ldinburgh Review. 
The writer of this paper appears to have incurred the im- 
placable resentment of the Zimes by venturing to know 
something about the subject on which he writes. The Zeus 
of Printinghouse-square, having shortly before, in a jaunty, 
self-laudatory strain, declared his entire ignorance, historical 
and geographical, of all that relates to the great contest in 
Central Asia—and having, with characteristic logical acumen, 
argued that a war must be unjust and inexpedient of which 
he knows neither the origin nor the locale—is aggravated 
by the presumption of a writer who, knowing both, demon- 
strates that the war, however much to be deplored, was 
unavoidable. 

It is curious to observe the process by which our great 
contemporary transmutes facts into fancies — substantial 
realities into impalpable shadows. Having himself spoken 
of Herat as a city somewhere in Cloudland, rather than as 
one having any proper place in the map of Asia, he now, with 
the same apparent object, converts a bulky printed volume 
which is in almost everybody’s hands into an obscure MS. 
“They,” he writes, “who assert a substantial existence and 
fixed political relations for that city, have had a considerable 
godsend in a MS. of a Caravan Journey and Wanderings in 
those regions by a certain French officer, for some time in 
the service of the SHan. The MS. is made the nominal 
subject of this article (in the Hdinburgh), and was our in- 
ducement to read it.” Now Herat, which less than twenty 
years ago was the cause of a great war in Central Asia 
which cost the East India Company fifteen millions of 
money, and was followed by the loss of an army in the defiles 
of Aftfghanistan — Herat, which has been improved and 
strengthened by British money, and fortified by the skill of 
British officers, and made the subject of elaborate official 
reports, from which almost as clear a conception of its works 
as of those of Chatham and Portsmouth may be gained 
by any one who will take the trouble to read them—this 
Herat, having been declared, on the authority of the 
Times, to be a fabulous city, no one can be surprised if 
M. Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, with its 534 pages of sub- 
stantial type, its elaborate map, and numerous illustrations, 
is converted into an obscure MS., and Joun Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, into a myth. Is there any such person as 
this Joun Murray? Are Ciowes and Sons, 


but that was because he wished to be thought an idiot. 
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street somewhere in Dreamland, or in the neighbourhood of 
Blackfriars? Is the Z'times newspaper, which a few weeks 
ago contained what scemed an elaborate review of M. Fer- 
niEr’s book, a vapour, a film, or so many yards of typo- 
graphized paper! Or, admitting that Printing House-square 
may exist somewhere, is it a legitimate conclusion that, be- 
cause we do not know where it is, the Z'imes newspaper is 
altogether a chimera? Is it a legitimate conclusion that 
Christianity is an imposture, because a man does not happen 
to know the situation of Jerusalem and the Mount of 
Olives 

Nor does this process of sublimation, in which the 7imes 
so greatly excels, stop at places and books. It extends itself 
to men-—Englishmen, Londoners—gentlemen who may be 
seen in public any day of the week. Sir Henry Raw.inson 
is usually supposed to be an experienced Oriental diplomatist. 
Our contemporary strips him of his more substantial attri- 
butes, and places him before us as a mere decipherer. “ We 
have been accused,” says the Zimes, “of throwing a fictitious 
cloud about this Herat and its political relations, and the 
Edinburgh Reviewer triumphantly appeals to General Frr- 
rier and to his host of sponsors. But how comes there to 
be need of an appeal to an unpublished MS. by an ex- 
officer in the Chasseurs d'Afrique, and to such dealers in 
recondite subjects as Sir Henry Rawutnson! We shall 
next be referred to the Nineveh marbles, and inscriptions in 
cuneiform letters.” One would think, after reading this, 
that Sir Henry Raw iinson had spent all his days oscillating 
between the Albany and the British Museum. We do not 
ourselves perceive that the Edinburgh Reviewer appeals to 
any thing or any body but the mass of facts which the 
Times finds it so difficult to digest. But if he did, he could 
hardly have appealed to a higher authority than Sir Henry 
Rawuinson, who has resided during a great part of his 
manhood in Persia, Affghanistan, and Turkish Arabia, not 
excavating or deciphering, but taking an active part in the 
strenuous realities of political life. If our contemporary is 
sincerely anxious to know whether Herat is really a fiction 
or a fact, we advise him to ask Sir Henry Raw inson, who can 
doubtless give him, from recollection, as lively an account of 
the place as the myth-maker himself could give of Greenwich 
from his reminiscences of his last excursion thither in search 
of white-bait, salmon-cutlets, and other products of that 
mystic land. 

To do full justice to the Zimes, it must be admitted that 
if the leading journalist is adroit at the conversion of fact 
into fiction, he is no less expert at the transmutation of fic- 
tion into fact. Whilst our contemporary sees in Herat only 
a fable or a tradition, and in every one connected with it, 
from Yar Manomep to M. Ferrier, only a myth, he an- 
nounces that one reality stands out prominently from the 
canvas—namely, the advance of Brigadier CHAMBERLAIN on 
Cabul. Now, we are sorry to disturb the writer in the pos- 
session of his one fact—sorry to knock from under him the 
sole substantial prop to which, surrounded as he is by mirages 
and delusions of his own creation, he would fain cling for 
support. But although Herat is a fact—and although the 
“convention” of 1853, out of the infraction of which the war 
with Persia has arisen, is another—the advance of Brigadier 
CHAMBERLAIN upon Cabul is simply a chimera. The Briga- 
dier, whose operations are the result of circumstances ante- 
cedent to the declaration of war with Persia, and even to 
the imminent prospect of such a war, has gone out from 
Peshawur to coerce a refractory tribe for its frequent 
violation of promises and engagements to the British 
Government. This tribe (the Toorees) is subject to Dost 
Mauomen ; but the Ameer not having taken upon himself 
to make the reparation demanded by the British Govern- 
ment, the GoverNor-GENERAL in Council authorized the 
Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub—with the knowledge, 
however, of the Ameer—to take the necessary steps for 
their chastisement. And so Brigadier CHAMBERLAIN was 
ordered to cross the Kurrum river, and beat up the 
marauders. This is the entire history of the Brigadier’s 
“advance upon Cabul.” ‘This is the one substantial fact 
m connexion with the Persian war, which stands out of the 
columns of the Zimes with such prominence and solidity. 
All facts, doubtless, are substantial things—and so is the 
castigation of the Toorees. But we repeat that Brigadier 
CHAMBERLAIN’s movements have as much to do with the 
Persian war as they have with the bullion robbery or 
the failure of the Royal British Bank. 

. To speak, however, more seriously of this matter, we must 
observe that the Z'nes does not stand alone in its unfortu- 
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nate misconception of the objects of Brigadier CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S movement across the Kurrum. Almost the whole 
press of England, misled by the Indian journals, has 
unwittingly combined to foist a dangerous error upon the 
British public. We are not surprised at the misconception. 
Even the Friend of India—we take the statement at second- 
hand—“ is inclined to believe that indications are observable 
of the coming occupation of Affghanistan by a British force.” 
The Bengal Hurkaru, weave also told, “has authentic infor- 
mation that the force under Prigadier CHAMBERLAIN, instead 
of being intended for the Meerunzyie valley, was in reality 
organized for service in Affghanistan, and that a considerable 
portion of the troops, when last heard of, were within four 
marches of Cabul.” We believe that the Friend of India 
and the Hurkaruare the papers which are supposed to enjoy 
—if any Indian journals enjoy—the confidence of the 
Government ; but obviously there is no confidence. Their 
surmises were not unnatural ; and it is almost a matter 
of course that they should be echoed by the English press. 
The cry will necessarily be caught up by the Continental 
journals, and the re-occupation of Afghanistan by British 
troops will pass current as an accepted fact. If there 
is any harm in the dissemination of such an error— 
and it appears to us that there is much—it is worth 
while to consider how the evil may be checked for the 
future. There are two ways of doing this, and both will 
doubtless suggest themselves to so sagacious a mind as that 
of Lord Cayninc. Injurious misstatements may be con- 
tradicted by private intimations from the officers of Govern- 
ment; or, as prevention is better than cure, official an- 
nouncements may be put forth in the Government Gazette 
stating the intent and object of movements which are 
liable to be misunderstood. In the case of such misstate- 
ments as that regarding the annexation of Rajpootana, they 
cannot be anticipated; and if they could, they could not be 
prevented by any official announcement. But in such a case 
as that of the despatch of Brigadier Cuamperatn’s force 
into the territories of Dosr Manomen, we hardly think that 
any public inconvenience could arise from an official notifi- 
cation of the real nature and object of the movement. At 
all events, we have a profound conviction of the public in- 
convenience of public misrepresentations ; and we are sure 
that the sooner they are strangled the better. 


A SCOTCH ACADEMUS AND ENGLISH PLATO. 


HE Annual Oration of the Lorp Rector of the University 
of Glasgow reminds us of other kindred institutions— 
now, we fear, defunct—such as the Bellman’s Christmas Pieces, 
or the Laureate’s Birthday Ode. Each of these compositions 
was an annual. Every year it affected to be a novelty; but 
every year produced the same greasy, flabby, and unctuous 
mass of silly congratulation and pointless panegyric. The 
King was always the best of monarchs—the parochial mas- 
ters and mistresses were always the same undying types of 
family propriety. Albion ruled her everlasting waves in the 
St. James’ Ode; and the parish of St. Benet Sherehog was pe- 
riodically congratulated as the chosen and exclusive home of 
every virtue, not excluding a genial appreciation, in the shape 
of Christmas shillings, of its own Bums and its own Bell- 
man. This type survives in the Glasgow Oration. Wecould 
as certainly calculate the cycle of subjects reviewed in the 
Rectorial Address, as in childhood we could anticipate the 
monotonous song of the London bell. Learning is better 
than house and land—youth is the season for study—litera- 
ture has many fields. There is science—and did not Glasgow 
produce its Watr? There is philosophy—and who has for- 
gotten Remand Stewart? is an honouredmemory 
on the banks of the Clyde. The world rings with the house- 
hold words of Burns and Scorr. The thistle bristles on 
Scotia’s hills. The ruddy lion ramps in gold. The sub- 
ject is threadbare enough, and we believe that no human 
genius could invest these worn-out topics with freshness or 
gloss. All that the artist can do is to lay on his varnish 
thick ; and here Sir E. Lyrron Bunwer has succeeded. His 
audience was neither critical nor refined—so he poured out 
the melted butter with unsparing ladle. Flattery without 
discrimination, and eulogy without flavour, were served up 
to the dura messorum ilia; and, judging from the reports, 
neither panegyrist nor panegyrized found their stomachs 
turned after the greasy banquet. 
Now, what is the University of Glasgow, and what is the 
function of this Lorp Recror? In this age, which prides 
itself on unmasking shams and stabbing windbags of all 
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sorts, how is it that this farce has not yet been exploded by 
the universal decision of all sensible people + Is it because 
Mr. Tuomas CartyLe happens to be a Scotchman? Sup- 
pose this annual folly were to travel southward, and that 
the sixth form of any public school in England were to 
be permitted to fasten upon any literary or political notable 
they pleased, and to compel the victim of their votes 
to perform the ceremony of saluting them and their school 
with every superlative and common-place which the Orationes 
Gratulatorie could supply. What would be thought of it? 
What if the wile series of Eton notables were to be 
brought down year after year on Election Saturday, and to be 
compelled to talk about “our Henry’s holy shade,” Gray's 
Elegy, Georce Canninc, and Lord WELLEsLEY, with the 
choice passages of Pericies’ Funeral Oration neatly 
turned into allusions to SHAKSPEARE and Minton, Bacon 
and with stereotyped allusions to Bishop Burier 
and Waterloo, Trafalgar and the Oxford Class List?! 
How long could common sense endure such an absurdity? 
And yet, in years, in intelligence, in acquirements, in all 
that makes electors’ suffrages valuable, the students of 
Glasgow are no more to be compared to any English sixth 
form than is Sir Lyrron Butwer to Dr. Wuewett. Why 
should the students of a Scotch public school—for such, ac- 
cording to Professor Biackiz, the Glasgow boys are—be 
permitted to continue what is just as much a farce as was 
the Lpiscopus Puerorum in the middle ages? Once a year, 
Principal MacrarLane—a respectable gentleman no doubt— 
makes his appearance in print on this side the Tweed, as 
choragus of this dramatic entertainment ; and once a year 
some Englishman is found to encourage this grotesque speci- 
men of academic histrionics. Whatever may be the function 
of a university—and we care not whether Dr. Newman or 
Mr. James Heywoop be the arbiter—it is preposterous 
that undergraduates, and undergraduates of the Scotch 
period of pupilage, should have the power of electing an 
annual Rector who has no rule, and whose only qualification 
is to put together glittering platitudes, de ommi scibili, on 
his only appearance within the halls of his transitory charge. 
We will go further, and say at once that, if the Scotch 
academic mind can be brought lower than it is—and what 
it is we again appeal to Professor BuacktE to tell us—these 
annual Glasgow orations are just calculated to produce that 
lower debasement. What a university wants, especially in 
the ranks of its learners, is the lesson—which only his daily 
life and conversation can teach—of a grave, studious, retired, 
and, let us add, religious person, illustrating the sanctity of 
learning and its solid blessings by its practical effects on 
himself, The Glasgow Rector is, from the nature of the 
case, the very reverse of this. ‘Tom CAMPBELL was once a 
Rector—Tom Moore had the sense not to covet the honour. 
Mr. Nineven Layarp, and Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, and Sir 
Butwer Lyrron—of what practical use are such men to an 
academic body? 

As are the men, such are their speeches. The thing being 
a sham, the oration is an unreality. It just revives the vice 
of the Sophists, which literary class, in his prattle about 
“the city of the violet crown,” Sir Lyrron Bunwer passed 
over—perhaps because, as distinguished from the subjects on 
which he was eloquent, he knew something about it. A 
university, if a reality, would at every point confront that 
spirit of the age of which the Lorp Recror of Glasgow 
is so distinguished—and let us in fairness add, so favourable 
—a specimen. He knows something about everything. He 
has written novels—some of them of the very healthiest 
morality—the Caxtons and its successor; but some of them 
are much the reverse, such as Ernest Maltravers, which he 
reprints, though he must be conscious that, in every legiti- 
mate use of fiction, this novel is the very opposite of sound. 
He is the author of an epic—he is a statesman and a 
politician—and in many relations of life, social and do- 
mestic, he isa man of mark—we will not say what mark. 
But he is eminently a mere littératewr—quick, versatile, 
lively, brilliant. SHAKksPEARE, taste,and the musical glasses 
—the Wealth of Nations and Burns’ songs—finance and 
lyrics—fiction and economics—religion and the French 
Revolution—Conporcet and Gorrue, PLatoand Korzesve 
— the roar of the Agora,” and “ the firebrands in the hands 
of the drunkards of knowledge, reeling through palaces and 
temples” — BourpaLove and Bossvet, QuiNTILIAN and 
Watrer Scorr—nothing comes amiss to him. He has a 
view on every subject, human and divine—he has surveyed 
every region of letters, the most thorny and the most flowery. 
On every topic he is alike bright, clear, sparkling, and 


everything but profound. To use his own sort of language, 
the wild fantastic brilliance of an aurora plays over every 
subject which he discusses. He is simply an intellectual 
man, a first-rate type of cleverness—the prime ideal which a 
University ought to discourage. If any serious mission awaits 
the Scotch Universities, it will be achieved by discouraging 
the spirit which Sir Lyrroy Butwer, both in his life and 
speech, illustrates and embodies. True it is that he intro- 
duced cautions upon the value both of ignorance and of the 
consciousness of ignorance. But his homily and example, as in 
more serious instances, were at variance—the gallons of sack 
drowned the poor halfpennyworth of bread. If it is under- 
stood that the Rector is to be a rule as well as a ruler, an 
example to the flock as well as its pastor—and if, as we 
believe, the celebrity who has just received the Glasgow 
suffrages is neither above nor below his predecessors—we 
can quite understand the actual condition of the Scottish 
Academus. 


THE FINANCIAL DISCOVERY. 


HE progress of the Anti-Income-tax movement is not 

. very creditable to our national proficiency in the dull 
science of political economy. A vast amount of eloquent 
indignation suited to the meanest capacity, a couple of pre- 
tentious circulars from the Liverpool financiers, and a dash 
of illogical banter from the Z'imes, represent the amount of 
intelligence which has been brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Roperrson GLapsTone is far too great a man to 
be put down by a laugh ; and after having, some three weeks 
ago, announced his forthcoming discovery which was to super- 
sede all existing modes of taxation, he has at length ful- 
filled his promise, and made known to an expectant world 
the striking novelty which has occurred to his arithmetical 
mind. It is not at all an uncommon thing for the same 
truth to be discovered more than once. One constantly 
hears of studious cobblers, with more genius than eru- 
dition, re-discovering geometrical propositions which were 
familiar to the ancient Greeks, and demonstrating afresh, 
out of their own heads, the laws of motion and the first 
principles of mechanics. We should not, perhaps, have 
thought it any serious impeachment of Mr. RosBertsoy 
GLapstonr’s originality, if his great invention had proved 
to be an old and half-forgotten truism ; but we confess it 
is rather amazing to find that the revelation which has, for 
a month or so, been hanging over the heads of the “ middle, 
commercial, manufacturing, and industrial classes of Great 
Britain,” is nothing whatever but a particularly crude enun- 
ciation of a fallacy which was elaborately discussed and effec- 
tually disposed of four or five years ago. 

The new theory is simply that all property, whether produc- 
tive or unproductive, and all incomes and earnings above 
pauperism, ought to be taxed on the interest of their capi- 
talized value ; and we are told that under this system per- 
fect justice would be done to all, and that there would 
be no real difficulty in carrying out the necessary ar 
rangements. Poor Mr. Roperrson GLapsTong, like most 
second-hand discoverers, is not very well read in the history 
of his favourite subject. He has just succeeded in indicating 
the outline of his plan, without, apparently, being aware 
that it was long ago worked up to the highest point of 
scientific precision, but was found at last to be utterly 
impracticable, and unsound into the bargain. Handled as it 
was by the able witnesses who advocated it before the Com- 
mittee which sat in 1852, it really made a very plausible 
theory. It got itself into logical form, as many a false 
doctrine has been able to do, by arbitrary assumptions and 
clever definitions, It took as its first principle the maxim 
that taxation ought to be in exact proportion to the amount 
of property in each man’s possession. Of course, with the 
gross popular idea of property, this would have been a 
monstrous proposition ; for it would have allowed a profes- 
sional man, with a practice of 5000/1. or 10,000/. a year, to 
escape taxation altogether, if he took care to live up to his 
income, and never to accumulate any material wealth at all. 
The old advocates of the scheme saw their way too clearly 
to leave such a palpable blot upon the face of it; so they 
got out of the difficulty, as men often do, by inventing a new 
definition of the words which they used. “ All income,” 
they said, “must spring from some source—must, like 
other effects, have an efficient cause. The cause of income 
we call property. It may be acres of land—it may be three 
per cents.—or it may be brains, industry, connexion, bounty, 
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which a man may owe the enjoyment of a regular or 
casual income, or of wealth in any shape.” This arbitrary 
definition got rid of one objection to their general dogma. 
But when property was understood in so wonder- 
fully enlarged a sense, how was it to be measured } 
How could you value a man’s brains, or estimate the 
money equivalent of his hopes from a rich and gouty uncle ? 
For this, too, the actuaries had their answer:—‘“ We will 
measure all kinds of property by their fruits—i.e., by the 
wealth produced. The property which causes income is 
necessarily, if employed, proportional to the income which 
results, and therefore we will capitalize the actual income, 
and take that as the measure of the taxable property.” 

Through all this ingenious circumlocution the theorists 
only approached the truth by making their “Property-tax” 
more and more nearly equivalent to a tax on income. The 
original authors of the scheme, indeed, declared that they 
had made it identical in its results with an equitable tax on 
income; and in certain cases, this was true—as, for example, 
in adjusting the rate of taxation between two persons, one 
of whom had invested in Consols, and the other in 
Terminable Annuities. The portion of the annuity which 
they would have relieved from taxation is, in fact, not 
income, but merely a return of invested capital, just like the 
repayment of a loan, which, whatever the practice may be, 
is not theoretically liable on the principle of taxing income. 
But, in applying their doctrine to the returns of a profession, 
which are wholly and strictly income, they got hopelessly 
wrong, and it is exactly this blunder which the sages of Liver- 
pool have selected for imitation, A still more fatal defect 
arose from the impossibility of extending the doctrine to such 
sources of income as intelligence, connexion, good luck, and 
expectations, which the theorists had made their definition 
of property large enough to include. No ingenuity could 
make a property tax reach casual income, which, however, 
under an income tax, can and ought to be taxed just as much 
as the regular profits of trade. So the knot was cut by leaving 
these elements out of consideration altogether, and taking 
account of nothing but hard cash and the returns of labour. 
This turned the ingenious speculation into an engine of 
monstrous injustice ; for, little as it may be borne in mind, 
it is not the less a fact that one of the most productive kinds 
of property, in the novel sense of the word, is just that 
intangible thing called luck or expectations. Ifa man makes 
1000/.in a day by a good speculation in West Diddlesex shares, 
or ifan old friend gives him a handsome present, or, if his father 
dies and leaves him 10,000/., the efficient cause of these plea- 
sant incomings is “property” in the sense of the theorists 
whom Mr. Ropertson GiapsTone parodies. The authors 
of the notion did not dispute this obvious inference from 
their premises; but they were obliged to give up in despair 
the practical enforcement of their principle in such cases, and 
to make their scheme confessedly one-sided, by limiting its 
application to realized wealth and continuous income. 

Even with this limitation, however, which destroyed such 
pretensions to equality as the plan possessed, it would not 
work, as Mr. Pressty, who now fills the office of Income- 
tax Commissioner, very conclusively proved before the Com- 
mittee. It required, in the first place, an annual estimate 
of every man’s wealth. Such accounts as a man has to make 
out who is unfortunate enough to be an executor, would 
be annually demanded from him in his own affairs, It is 
quite enough for a man to have to do this once or 
twice in his lifetime, when he has the good or ill fortune 
to succeed to the residue of an estate, coupled with 
the duty of superintending its administration. But to 
go through all this labour every year, without any 
motive but the patriotic one of exposing oneself to the 
depredations of the Cuancentor of the ExcHEQurr, is too 
much to ask of average human nature. This consideration 
eg be = to dispose of the Liverpool scheme, even 
it it were really as perfect in theory as its most sanguine 
advocates 

Let it be granted, however, for argument’s sake, that the 
actuaries’ device which these gentlemen have caricatured 
would be fair if it were logically worked out, and made to 
reach everything which fulls within its fanciful definition of 
property. Even then, it would be only a roundabout and 
impracticable way of getting at a universal Income-tax ; but 
when the scheme is cut down to the form in which Mr. 
Roserrson GuapsTone would apply it, it loses every particle 
of its boasted theoretical justice. The Liverpool reformers 
have taken only the first step in the course which political 
economists who have gone before them have traced to its inevit- 


able and empty conclusion. Probably they do not yet know 
exactly whither their doctrines are leading them ; but, as it 
appears from their manifesto that they are aware of the exist- 
ence of a certain Blue-book upon the subject, we would counsel 
them to study the evidence of Dr. Farr and others who have 
preceded them in the great discovery. If they do so, 
they will find that the only legitimate result of their bor- 
rowed views is the pretty piece of theorizing which we have 
before described ; and unless, among their discoveries, they 
should light upon an entirely new method of reasoning, they 
will find it impossible to resist the conclusion that Dr. Farr’s 
theory, at best, comes to nothing but an Income-tax, and 
that, in any shape in which it could be proposed as a practical 
measure, it would lose even the semblance of fairness and 
equality. If Mr. Roperrson GLapstong, instead of address- 
ing to his “fellow-countrymen” pompous lectures on the crude 
elements of this fantastic theory, would condescend to take 
the matter up where it was left by its advocates some years 
ago, and would show us how to get out of the logical and 
practical absurdities in which they were then landed, he 
would at least have the merit of attempting a novel and 
daring argumentative feat. As it is, he merely shields him- 
self in obscurity of ideas, and escapes the pit into which his 
abler predecessors fell, simply because he cannot see his way 
to reach it. 


THE LAW AND THE PROFITS. 
YJ genes Reformers are very apt to forget how much 


easier it is to suggest a desirable innovation than to 
frame a Bill to carry it into effect. This is especially the 
case in questions relating to the improvement of the Law. 
A merely speculative jurist puts out of consideration the 
ditticulties which always arise from the ignorance and preju- 
dice that are to be found both within and without the walls of 
Parliament, and the still greater obstacles which professional 
interest is sure to throw in the way of any comprehensive 
scheme. The reform of the existing procedure in testa- 
mentary matters is one of those questions in which it is 
remarkably easy to suggest a theoretical scheme, and all but 
impossible to carry a useful measure. It does not need any 
special legal knowledge to point out the faults of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts, and to suggest a variety of obvious improve- 
ments. Even Mr. Dickens could not go wrong when he 
took for his theme the costly and cumbrous practice of 
Doctors’ Commons. The subject has lately been taken up 
by the Law Amendment Society, who have volunteered the 
outline of a measure which they leave to other hands to 
convert into actual law. Their self-imposed duty was really 
so easy, compared with that which would fall upon a member 
of the Legislature who should attempt to draw a Bill in- 
tended to pass, that the only wonder is that the Society 
should not have succeeded in producing a tolerably un- 
objectionable plan. Considerable attention seems to have 
been given to the subject, and a Committee was appointed 
to consider it, over which one of the ablest of the metro- 
politan County Court Judges presided. Their report has 
just appeared; but the manner in which their not very 
difficult task has been performed is searcely worthy of the 
high reputation of the Society. In many respects, their recom- 
mendations are sound enough; but this is chiefly when they 
adopt the conclusions on which all the rival Parliamentary 
reformers are agreed. It needed no vast acuteness to discover 
the defects of a costly system worked by privileged advocates 
and proctors, and loaded with sinecure offices, which have 
frequently been granted, as so much private property, to infants 
scarcely out of their nurses’ arms. Nor was it much more 
difficult to arrive at the conclusion that a will which had 
been solemnly proved to be genuine for the purpose of pass- 
ing a gift of money, should be treated as equally genuine 
when the title to a house or a field may come in question. 
In these and other respects, the Law Amendment Society 
had nothing to do but to endorse the unanimous judgment 
of all who had ever given a moment's thought to the 
subject. 

The only points on which there was room for much differ- 
ence of opinion were the constitution of the proposed Court 
of Probate, and the extent of the jurisdiction to be given to 
it. Even on these hotly-disputed questions, the conflict that 
arose last year in Parliament was not occasioned by any 
particular difficulty in discovering what would best conduce 
to the interests of the public, but by the pertinacity with 
which each branch of the legal profession struggled for the 
possession of the business and the enjoyment of its emolu- 
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76 
ments. The Committee of the Society had before it the 
three projects of the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Sir Fitzroy KExty, 
and Mr, Cotter; and it has, with lofty impartiality, con- 
demned them all. These three schemes are assumed by the 
Committee to represent the respective views of the Govern- 
ment, the Opposition, and the independent members; and if 
the parties which compose the House of Commons had any 
definite convictions on the subject, this might be a correct 
representation. But it is tolerably clear that the rival Bills 
were chiefly prized by party-leaders as so much political 
capital; and it would be nearer the truth to say that 
each of the champions simply represented the section of 
the profession to which he happened to belong. Sir R. Bz- 
THELL would create substantially a new branch of the Court 
of Chancery, and unite in the same Court the duties of 
granting probate with the administrative business which is 
now exclusively exercised by Courts of Equity. Sir Frrzroy 
Kx y, still more eager in behalf of the Courts in which he 
practises, insists upon establishing a new Court of Common 
Law, to which he would not only transfer the present func- 
tions of the Ecclesiastical Courts, but add a share of the ju- 
risdiction which Equity at present monopolizes in the 
administration of estates. Mr. CoLuier is content with less 
of the spoil ; and, on having all the probate business handed 
over to the Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and Common Pleas, 
would consent to abandon any claim to encroach upon the 
CHANCELLOR’s jurisdiction. The public, however, has no 
interest except to obtain the most convenient, efficient, and 
economical Court, and will regard with perfect indifference 
the greedy contest for professional profits; and the Law 
Amendment Society having constituted itself a sort of 
arbiter in the matter, ought to have been especially on its 
guard against the plausible fallacies which have been urged 
in support of the conflicting pretensions of the different 
branches of the profession. 

Each party had some ingenious argument to show that 
the procedure of its own Courts was exactly what was 
needed for a Court of Probate. The Artorney-GenERAL 
made a great point of uniting in the same tribunal the 
powers of granting probate and administering the trusts 
of the same will. Some little advantage might, it is true, 
be gained in those cases where the direction of the 
Court is necessary to enable the executors to act; 
but in the great majority of instances the proceedings 
would cease as soon as the will was proved, and even where 
an administration suit followed, the only gain by uniting 
the Courts would be a very insignificant saving of time 
and money. But the argument was serviceable enough, and 
was pressed with amazing fervour. Sir Firzroy Keiy and 
Mr. Cottier had their bit of clap-trap also. The cumbrous 
pleading, and the clumsy mode of taking oral evidence in the 
Court of Chancery, contrasted with the simplicity of the 
Common Law Procedure, made an extremely telling point 
for the House, and was admirably calculated to act upon the 
popular prejudice which the Court of Chancery has inherited 
as the penalty of its misdeeds in days gone by. The Law 
Amendment Society, being a learned body, ought perhaps 
to have known that no such thing as cumbrous pleadings 
now exist in the Court of Chancery, and that an administra- 
tion suit is ordinarily conducted to its termination either 
without any pleading at all, or, at most, with no more than 
a print of the will on one side, and, in a few special cases, an 
answer on the other. They might also have been aware that 
the evidence is, in practice,almost invariably taken by affidavit 
in the simplest possible way—except on some question as to 
sanity or the like, when an issue is sent to be tried before a 
Jury, just in the same way as if the point had arisen in a 
common law action. The Committee, however, have adopted 
Sir F. Kexty’s representations, and have proposed to conduct 
the business of the new Court upon a plan which will lead to 
all the delay aud cost of a jury trial to determine a variety 
of matters of fact which might be set at rest by simple affi- 
davits. The great desideratum in the new Court is to have 
the procedure as simple as possible. Except in a few cases, 
where a jury must be called in, the business might go on 
safely without the cost of any oral evidence or any system of 
pleading atall. The question whether a testator has made a 
valid will is so extremely simple, that no machinery is necessary 
to present it to the Court; and if the Judge were allowed to 
have the will brought before him and proved without any 
preliminary procedure at all, and were, moreover, empowered 


to direct an issue whenever the competency of the testator | 


was impugned, the Court would be able to do its work much 
better than if it were hampered by a system of common law 
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pleading, or tied down to the letter of the statutes which 
regulate the practice of Courts of Equity.’ 

In the constitution proposed for the new Court, the Com. 
mittee have gone out of their way to encumber their plan 
with difficulties, with no corresponding benefit except the 
saving of a few thousand pounds in the salary of the Judge. 
They suggest that three of the Common Law judges might 
undertake the business of the Probate Court gratuitously, in 
addition to their present duties, But they have themselves 
condemned their own proposal by the objections which they 
urge, with some force, against Mr. Coutier’s plan of simply 
transferring the business to the existing Courts at West- 
minster. When Mr. Cotiier is under consideration, the 
Committee declare it to be their opinion that the Common 
Law judges could not be expected to make themselves 
familiar with an entirely new department of business. If 
so, the only way of obviating the difficulty would seem 
to be by appointing some other judges who have ac- 
quired the special aptitude. The Committee, however, 
finally pronounce in favour of choosing three of those very 
judges whom they have voted incompetent at Westminster, 
and setting them up under the name of a distinct Court 
in some more congenial locality. 

The present judges may be fit for the duty, or they may 
not; but we cannot imagine how the Committee can con- 
sider the same men incompetent when they call themselves 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the very fittest of all judges 
when they are rebaptized as the Court of Probate. The Law 
Amendment Society is not without considerable and merited 
influence, and it is to be hoped that it will not give its final 
sanction to the Report without correcting its extraordinary 
recommendations as to the constitution and procedure of 
the projected Court. A very much simpler tribunal is 
wanted than it has entered into the minds of the Com- 
mittee to conceive ; and we are not at all sure that a man 
guiltless of any familiarity with pleas and demurrers would 
not construct a better Court than any of our legal guides 
have yet suggested. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


THEN Wedgwood and Davy, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, impressed a shadow on a piece of white leather by 
means of salts of silver, they little thought that in fifty years’ 
time their fleeting efforts would lead to such perfection of artistic 
result as the fourth exhibition of the Photographic Society this 
year exhibits. Even to us, who have seen the photographic art 
grow into beauty, through all its various permutations and transi- 
tions, the marvel is startling enough; but to the early workers 
whose first crude experiments pointed the road—to Scheele, Davy, 
Niepce, Daguerre, could they be summoned from their quiet 
raves—the full effects of light which they so dimly foresha- 
owed would seem all but a miracle. Of a truth, “Glorious 
Apollo” has been kind to his children—“ the children of light ;” 
and with almost the same rapidity with which he condescends to 
impress the image they devise, has he developed and perfected 
the art of which he is the parent and source. In a space of 
time which, in other sciences—for photography is a science, and 
a deep one too, as well as an art—would have barely sufficed 
to settle the rudiments of one definite process, we find, in this, 
numerous methods evolved, each of which seems perfect in itself, 
and yet none of which can be said to be unnecessary. Be it 
collodion( fucile princeps, however, as yet), albumen, albumenized 
collodion, honey, oxymel, or paper—all have their peculiar merit 
and peculiar charm, and all seem to have their devoted followers, 
whose zeal is evidently reaping its reward in a manifest improve- 
ment on their last year’s productions. 

But, catalogue in hand, let us test our assertion by examples. 
Look at Nos. 5 and 106, “Tintern Abbey,” by A. J. Melhuish. 
More tender and faultless representations of this lovely ruin 
could not be produced. The crumbling stone, the creeping ivy, 
the delicate tracery, the desolate scenery, all perfect in their de- 
tail, make a picvure which must gladden an artist's eye. Mr. 
Melhuish has almost deserted his first love—waxed paper— 
of which, however, he furnishes one example in “ High-street, 
Oxford ” (186); but this is so fine a specimen as to reconcile us 
to the impropriety of not being “ off with the old love before he 
is on with the new.” 

We next come to Roger Fenton, of Crimean celebrity, whom 
we find applying his great talents to peacefulends. Of all the 
exhibitors ie. Fenton shows the most marked improvement. 
We were not favourably impressed with his Crimean pictures 
qua photographs, absorbingly interesting though they were 48 
records of an eventful struggle ; but no one can find fault with 
his North Country views on this score, and he has the advantage 
—which too many of his brethren need—of an artist’s eye t0 
compose his pictures. It is a point which still requires to. 
seriously urged on photographers, that the mere fact of aeery | 
up a camera and pointing a lens at a given object does not 0 
necessity make a picture. The rules of arrangement, the con- 
trast of light and shade—in fact, all the laws of composition by 
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ich artists are guided—are equally binding on photographers ; 
> peek skill, with ever so good implements, will, 
without artistic knowledge and taste, never make a first-rate 
photographer. 

Mr. Fenton is especially happy in the treatment of the sub- 
jects he selects. He never sins against taste. If he — a quiet 
country home, as in 9, all the accessories are quiet—if a brawling 
river's bed, as in 115, the details again are suited to the seene—if 
aruined abbey, as in 98 and 173, desolation reigns supreme—if 
a busy town, as in 478, the murky atmosphere betrays the life 
stirring beneath—if a group is the main feature, as in 216, “ the 
Huntsman’s Story” needs no spoken words to tell its tale. 
His “ Balmoral” (109), however, with its hard straight ines 
eutting the picture up into right angles, and with no relief, is, we 
think, a “slip of the camera ” on Mr. Fenton’s part, and contrasts 
unfavourably with Mr. Frith’s view of the same Castle (99) 
which hangs close by it and provokes comparison. Mr. Frith 
ean hold his own with most A wen for large pictures with broad 
effects, as his “ Conway Castle” (343), and “‘ Tubular Bridge” 
(366), sufficiently prove. A label attached to the latter is in- 
scribed “ Artificial giy—by which we presume is meant that the 
clouds are painted on the negative by hand, and not produced 
from nature, as Mr. Fenton has managed to do with such mag- 
nificent effect in “ Afternoon ” (135), and other pictures. This is 
right, and so is the label “ Touched” (subaudi, by the hand) ; for 
though the deception is easily detected by the initiated, those 
not behind the scenes may go away persuaded that all they saw 
was the product of light, to the detriment of the pure photo- 
grapher, and (when the trick is discovered) to the degradation 
of the art. 

Equal to Mr. Fenton in discrimination of subject, and superior 
to him in neatness of manipulation, is Mr. Bedford, whose deli- 
cious views of Conway, Bettws-y-Coed, and other Welsh bits, 
dear to our artists, make one regret that he should have been 
as chary of his contributions as Mr. Fenton has been lavish. 
Professor De la Motte is also very happy in choice of subject 
and delicacy of treatment, as his series of Oxford views abun- 
dantly shows ; and we can imagine the pleasure with which an 
Oxford man would fill his folio or hang his walls with such 
faithful records of the scenes of his academic life. Especially 
charming are ‘‘ Magdalen College, from the Cherwell” (289)— 
“On the Cherwell” (442), by which the aforesaid Oxonian will 
assuredly be transported to the sunny days when he basked 
away his hours at the bottom of a punt, sustained by the sooth- 
ing weed—* Magdalen College, from the Fields” (428)—and 
“Theatre and the Old Clarendon” (16), most suggestive of 
“constitutionals,” and of examinations looming in the distance. 

Of the other landscape exhibitors we must single out Dr. 
Percy, who (in conjunction with Mr. Spiller), has admirably repro- 
duced some be picturesque mills in that most picturesque of 
spots, Lynmouth, and a remarkable geological formation (174) ; 
and Mr. Rosling, who, in his “ Buckland. near Reigate” (227), 
renders the liquidity of water and the clearness of shadow therein 
with rare and exquisite beauty. The Rey. H. Holden’s views 
are also of a high character—particularly two of Durham Cathe- 
dral, called “ Midsummer,” and ‘“ Midwinter,” taken from 
exactly the same point at those different seasons. Mr. H. Taylor, 
by his “ Photographic Memoranda” (31), has brought home to 
the painter’s studio a rich store of wild flowers, weeds, 
and similar materials, for foregrounds, which must be the 
means of saving a pre-Raphaelite many a cold and “rheu- 
matics ;” and the delicacy and distinctness of detail speak volumes 
in favour of the old-fashioned calotype process, which, by the 

ucity of examples in this exhibition, seems to have now but few 
‘ollowers. 

We can only mention by name, among many who deserve 
detailed notices for their landscapes, Messrs. Grundy Knight, 
Delferier, Sedgfield, Gething, hite, Dolamere and Bullock, 
and, a last not least, Scott Archer—the acknowledged 
inventor of the process by which most of these wonders have 
been achieved, the applier of collodion to photographic pur- 

es. Passing on to figure subjects, first and foremost comes 

Mr. Rejlander; but before looking at his original genre compo- 
sitions, let us not forget what to our mind is the cleverest picture 
in the room—“ Home, sweet Home” (432), though we tone 
think the name suggestive, A quiet lake, studded with water- 
lilies, margined with tall flags and rushes, and surrounded b 
masses of trees of varied foliage—an embosomed mirror, whic 
looks as if the shadow of man would sully its purity—can scarcely 
be called “‘ Home, sweet Home,” by any but the wild ducks one 
expects to see bursting with a scream from their sedgy covert. 
But it is a gem of execution. Could any one but a genuine 
artist have composed it? For composed it is—so Mr. Rejlander 
himself tells us—of various negatives. It is no scene in nature 
servilely copied. It is as much an original design as any academy 
— concocted from the hashing-up of a summer's sketch- 

ook—only it is as true to nature and as harmonious as the 
latter is often false and incongruous. Only one other picture in 
dl eroom can compete with it—the marvellous picture of | Legray’s 

Sky and Sea,” which, inasmuch as we intend to notice only the 
English contributors to the exhibition, we shall not further dilate 
upon. Mr. Rejlander has struck out a new application of photo- 
graphy, and that ofthe highest order. To thorough skill in photo- 
graphic manipulation he combines an artist taste for correct models 
and for unity of design, which results in first-rate pictures of the 


Wilkie and Webster school. They only want colour to be equal 
to his great exemplars, and might well be mistaken for copies 
from those great masters of homely life. See his “ What ails 
Amy?” (563); “An Actor’s Day-dream” (436); and “ A young 
Person wants to see you, Sir,” (562). To this last we think that 
no more objection can be taken, on the ground of taste, than to 
Millais’ “Awakened Conscience,” which has never, to our know- 
ledge, awakened the critics’ fastidiousness. All his pictures 
are equally original, but having directed attention to the most 
striking, we must pass on to others of the same class, first men- 
tioning (en parenthése) his two lovely children’s heads, “ Non 
Angeli sed Angli.” The attitude, copied from the famous 
Raphael in the Sistine Chapel, may serve as a hint to students 
in art, that they may learn much by applying photography to the 
reproduction of the sublime conceptions of the old masters from 
Nature herself. 

None approach Mr. Rejlander in the peculiar line he has 
struck out, Mat praise is due to Messrs. Cundall and Howlett 
for their successful portraits of Crimean Heroes of the Ranks. 
If they would throw a little imagination into their pictures, the 
would be admirable. The stern gaze which faced the cannon’s 
roar unflinchingly, the thick moustache and beard grizzled and 
matted with exposure to wind and storm, the wrinkles imprinted 
by night-watches and trench-work are there ; but the men look as 
though sitting for their likeness, not as though they might be 
summoned any minute to death or glory. 

And so with Mr. Howlett’s sketches; au Rejlander,” 349. The 
costume is good, and the accessories of the pictures are good ; 
but what can be the connexion between the drunken-looking 
flunky of the last century, and the medieval building he turns 
his back upon. And who or what is the lackadaisical Werterish 

entleman who seems attacked with a sick headache on a 
ev morning, and has chosen the church door as the place to 
exhibit his complaint. Mr. Howlett’s portraits again are capital, 
as far as the figures go, but what are the backgrounds? We oow 
out these remarks in all friendliness, for Mr. Howlett is too good 
a photographer not to make us anxious to see him perfect. Mr. 
Grundy’s pictures of this kind are in much better keeping—see 
“Mending the Net” (168), “ The Tinker” (236), and “ Arab 
Tent” (370); and Mr. Bedford has shown that his fine taste is 
not limited to landscape in his admirable treatment of “ Cir- 
cassian and Arab Costume” (55). 

From groups we pass to single portraits, and we have a rich 
store of colebeities in Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’s series, 
Here the rapid stride that photography has made is still more 
evident. No one can look at Dr. Tae (111) self-reliant—Roe- 
buck (112) careworn—Dr. Playfair (117) thoughtful—the late 
(alas!) William Yarrell (118) inquiring—Lord Campbell (129) 
shrewd — George Cruikshank (124) 
Carpenter, Owen, Bell, Samuel Warren, and a crowd more 
the same hand, without feeling that he owes a debt of gratitude to 
the art which can bring so vividly to his eyes the men whose 
labours are of world-wide fame, and whom he may thus face to 
face gaze upon. Again, who has not longed to know what Wigan, 
or Robson, or Miss Marston, or Miss Cushman are like 


off the stage? Here they are, thanks to Mr. Watkins, and no 


mistake! And so are other celebrities—Sterling Coyne, Er- 
nest Read, Albert Smith, Heraud, &c. Each one is here, 
ipsissimus homo. Mr. Watkins, moreover, is remarkable for 
a breadth of treatment and a variety of pose which seem 
wanting in Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’s works, and which 
entitle him to be classed as the best portrait-taker in the exhibi- 
tion. This is a ition, however, which many may think Mr. 
Goodman has a right to dispute with him, by his very clever pic- 
tures of Miss Heath and Miss Leclerq as “ Florizel and Perdita” 
(269), and Miss Murray as “ Mrs. Placid” (336), both which are 
worthy of Zoffany, and in which the only fault lies in the collo- 
dion used. The pictures are clear and brilliant, but have a 
streaky look, as if taken from an oil painting and not from life. 
But let us not omit to notice, though it belongs not to this class, 
the same artist’s ‘‘ Confessional” (234)—a delicate treatment ofa 
difficult subject, and much superior in simplicity and subordination 
of detail to Mr. Lake Price’s somewhat Wardour-street compo- 
sitions of last year. How is it, by the bye, that that gentleman's 
name only occurs once among the present exhibitors, and that 
vicariously among the photo-galvanographic productions? His 
knowledge of art and generally correct taste led one to hope 
that he would have produced many works of high merit (like his 
‘** Monk”) after he had learnt that the application of photography 
had its limits, and practice had tempered his ambition. Has he, 
Icarus-like, melted his wings by soaring too near the sun, and 
fallen into the Mare Mortuum of disgust? Or is he “ keepin 
dark” for a time to burst upon us hereafter as an wnapedtel 
and eccentric planet in the photographic world P 

But the most striking portrait of the exhibition is one 
which, from its size and sketchiness, may possibly be over- 
looked, and we therefore hope that all our readers will at once 
search out “Horace Vernet” (92), by Mr. Bingham. The 
admirable copies of Vernet’s pictures by this artist are well known, 
but this portrait (from the life) of the great painter, is his chef- 
d’euvre. Its spirit and verve are extraordinary. The hard-lined 
determined features, the half-fierce, half-thoughtful expression, 
the arms folded in natural and characteristic pose, the grand but 
Quixote-like head, with its quaint moustache and beard, are 
quite startling in their originality and truth. Here, in a few 
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seconds, is produced a picture which would have taken a painter 
months to put on canvas; but as in painting, so in photography, 
few could have done it at all. The informing spirit of genius is 
wanted in the one as much as in the other. ‘a Bingham has it. 

Though coloured portraits can scarcely be considered as photo- 

aphs, and, therefore, any notice of them seriatim would be 

oreign to our present purpose, we must make an exception in 
favour of Messrs. lok and Whitfield’s beautiful miniatures— 
both because the unpainted photographs which accompany them 
are —— works of art, and because the elegant taste of the 
painted ones must.go far to reconcile even the most bigoted 
advocate of photography, pure et simple, to the addition of colour. 
Probably the only legitimate manner of applying paint to photo- 
graphs is one for which Mr. Duppa has taken out a patent, and 
of which specimens by Mr. Burlton Bennett may be seen in 566 
and 717—namely, by rendering the paper transparent and _put- 
ting the colour on the back. Thus it is not paint minus photo- 
graph, but photograph plus paint. All the details of the 

hotograph are there, and constitute the outline, shadow, and 

lf-tones of the picture. 

Among amateurs Dr. Diamond has always held a high position; 
and he is one of the few who unite an intimate Sescdedae of the 
theory and science of photography with a thorough ee | over 
its manipulation and its practical application as an art. He has 
this year contributed two striking portraits of the insane (703) 
—the one in an excited state of mania, the other cataleptic, 
insensible, and rigid. But we have, in a former number, 
in noticing Dr. Diamond's paper read before the Royal Society 
on this subject, referred to the great value that photography, 
thus applied, must have for medical science ; and therefore we will 
not now dwell upon it. Dr. Diamond’s picture of Bernini’s 
“ Bust of Charles I.” (673), with the lines affixed— 

Charles, to late times to be transmitted fair, 

Assigned his figure to Bernini’s care— 
introduces us to a very remarkable and unique work of art— 
namely, the bust modelled from the Vandyke triple-portrait at 
Windsor, which was painted and sent over to Italy for that 
purpose, because Bernini would not come to England. It is now 
in private hands—ought it not to be in the Queen’s collection at 
Windsor, as near the picture as possible? “Amateur Photo- 
graphers” (687) is a frame containing admirable likenesses of 
leading members of the Society, recognisable at a glance by all 
who have attended its meetings. In the talent—a great and 
rare one—of hitting off the usual and characteristic expres- 
sion of his sitters, Dr. Diamond seems most successful. 

Our notice of portraiture would be incomplete without a refer- 
ence to Mr. Mayall’s frame of notabilities (713), which fully 
supports his high reputation in this branch of the art. Among 
the number the likenesses of the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Peter 
Cunningham are especially felicitous—the former for its easiness 
of attitude, the latter for its lifelike expression. We must also 
congratulate the Society on having escaped this year the deluge 
of portraits of ‘ladies and gentlemen,” which might reasonab 
have been dreaded from the shoals of professors in this line with 
which every thoroughfare is now pestered, and whose sole idea 
of the use of this valuable art seems to be that it is meant to per- 
petuate imbecile faces by a ghastly and too faithful likeness. 
Offensive swells, simpering damsels, vacant-headed elders, scowl- 
ing children, are fortunately for the most part unrepresented. 
As a striking example of the valuable auxiliary photography may 
become to other sciences, we must direct attention to Mr. Crookes’ 
Moon (560), a very remarkable picture, and well worth the close 
inspection of astronomers. 

he reproductions of paintings and scarce prints, although they 
do not merit the same amount of praise as those applications of 
the art on which invention and originality are brought to bear, 
are striking instances of the value of photography. Sketches of 
priceless worth, hitherto jealously treasured up in great collections, 
are now laid open, line for line Ane blot for blot, and crease for 
crease) to the universal gaze ; and that copy may well be called 
perfect which, by its very nature, guarantees that nothing is 
taken away from nor anything added to the subject it represents. 
Mr. Thurston Thompson is supremely skilful in this line, and 
nothing can be finer than his copies of the Raphael sketches in 
the Louvre. His Holbeins, too, are marvels of skill, particularly 
“Sir John Godsalue,” with the sly, hang-dog look, seeming to 
mark a favourite courtier of “ bluff King Hal,” a picker-up of 
fat abbeys, and such-like “ unconsidered trifles.” We hope we do 
not wrong him, but he has “ rogue” written on his face. Some 
copies of sketches by old masters in the Payne-Knight collection, 
the work of Mr. Fenton, are equally clever and valuable. 

Of copies of paintings, Mr. Wright’s “Chatterton’s Death ” 
(351), is a satisfactory rendering of an interesting, though pain- 
fuk picture; and Mr. Howlett has faithfully photographed the 
fvescoes in the new drawing-room in Buckingham Palace. Mr. 
ee and Mr. Hering are also skilful workers in the 
same field. 

We could have wished to have enlightened the minds of the 
ignorant as to the mysterious words, Albumenized Collodion, 
Honey, Oxymel, &c., but the attempt would be here out of place. 
We may only say, in conclusion, that they denote different ways 
of preparing negative plates, so as to preserve their sensibility 
to light for a length of time, without any further preparation 
when the picture is to be taken—a point obviously of the 
greatest importance to landscape photographers. With Oxymel, 


Mr. Llewelyn, the sole exhibitor (and the inventor) of thig 
rocess, shows that, in his hands, it is most successful—seg 
is ‘Lake Side” (662), and “The Heron” (596); and with 

Honey, Mr. Shadbolt, also the sole exhibitor an inventor, su 

ports by his works his claim to have originated a valuable and 

effective modification of the ordinary process.. Photo-galvano. 
graphy has already been treated of at length in our columns; 
and whatever we could now say would be needless repetition, 

It is a step in the art of the utmost importance to photography, 

and seems improving with each fresh example it sends forth. W, 

now take our leave of this interesting Exhibition, sincerely and 

heartily congratulating the Society and English photographers 
on the marked advance which their art is , oe shown to have 
made during the past year. 


JUSTICE IN FRANCE. 


A MORE thoroughly complete bad man than Verger we 
suppose never existed. In him cruelty, ingratitude, hy. 
pocrisy, revenge, and cynicism were combined in a de 
rarely, we should imagine, to have been met with even in the 
recesses of Norfolk Island. We shall not, then, be suspected of 
any sympathy with the scoundrel if we take advantage of the 
full details of his trial as given in the French papers, to 
offer some observations upon the administration of justice in 
France. We think, indeed, that if the mob had hung the fellow 
to the nearest post or tree within five minutes of his crime, Lynch 
law would for once—if ever—have found its justification. 4 for. 
tiori, all the legal forms which have been thrown round his 
condemnation might be considered, if his particular case alone 
were regarded, as a surplusage of mercy. Still the general 
consideration remains behind—does this trial give Englishmen 
a pa of criminal justice in France which they should 
take warning by, or strive to imitate? The answer to this ques- 
tion is to be found in the estimate which they are likely to form 
of the peculiarities which distinguish a phew | from an English 
trial by jury. Among the most prominent which the procés 
Verger discloses, are the private visit paid by the judge to the 
criminal previously to the trial—the authority exercised in cut- 
ting down his list of witnesses—the tone of altercation between 
judge, counsel, and criminal, which ran through the entire pro- 
ceedings—and the charge to judge and jury alike which the 
nears of the State delivered towards the close of 
the day. 

All - singularities—as we view them—arise from the funda- 
mental difference ofspirit between Anglo-Saxon and French (should 
we not say Franco-Celtic ?) “ trying.” We build our “ upon 
the assumption that the prisoner is innocent till he is proved 
guilty. On the Continent, his guilt is the assumption ; and the 
entire trial—and not the trial only, but all the space of time 
which elapses between committal and verdict—is devoted to 
hunting down the hare. The judge is not the unbiassed umpire 
of the one act of “‘ oyer and terminer”—of hearing, that is, once 
for all, what is to be said, and determining accordingly—but the 
State’s detective officer, whose business it is, in or out of court 
“per fas et per” any other way, to get at as much information 
as he can to help him to come to his own conclusion and to bias the 
conclusions of all other officials concerned. The counsel, on their 
part, exert themselves to raise prejudice for and against, not the 
credibility of the special charge, but the general boxa or mala 
fama of the party inculpated. Finally—and necessarily with such 
a system—the moderator is not the judge on the bench, but that 
advocate, unknown in our courts, who represents, pleads for, and 
cross-examines as, the political executive of the country, and 
whose speech answers, much more than the judge’s address, to 
that “summing up” to which we look as the corrective of 
ignorance, prejudice, and passion. ‘ 

Out of the many evils which have grown up in France under this 
system, we shall, by way of example, only refer to one so monstrous 
in its character that; we believe our statement of it risks being 
received in England with an incredulity almost equalling the 
insensibility which accompanies its daily practice across the 
Channel. We allude to the system of the parties to suits, civil 
as well as criminal, paying private visits to the judges to “‘ insense” 
their private ear with their respective statements. We knowa 
case in which an English visitor of consideration in Paris was 
told by one whose position demanded attention, that a visit was 
due to the judge in a case just poneng, in which that person felt 
an interest, though not a principal. The natural feeling of re- 
pugnance to such a suggestion which an English education would 
create was manifested, and was met by the remark that, if the 
suit was worth being won, the indispensable first step towards sue- 
cess must be taken. The visit was accordingly paid, and the 
judge, in his luxurious apartment, blandly stated that he had 
already seen the principal on the other side, whom he proposed 

ain to send for, with the view of trying to arrange an unarrange- 
able matter before it came into court. In fact, not to call on 
the judges, or at least not see the “president” and leave cards 
for the “ conseillers,” would be an act of Quixotism in France 

uivalent to pleading one’s own cause in England. 

e have been personally assured, by one of the ornaments of 
the French bar—a jurisconsult now high in office, whose peculiar 
fairness of mind led him to perceive and regret the aberrations 
of his countrymen—that this system of visiting and priming 
judges is so completely inrooted in the French system, that 3 
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judge who declined to open his house to suitors was sus- 

dof acting, not from higher, but lower motives than his 
compeers. In fact—for we do not see why we should mince 
statements when those statements are not based on our own 
supposition, but upon the assurances of a native advocate of 
eminent character, “ gravis pietate”—the popular interpretation 

iven to this bashfulness is, that the ie desires that a 
visit should be paid to his mistress, through whose hands cer- 
tain pecuniary arrangements, to make justice pleasant, can more 
easily be settled than by direct conference with her ermined 
cher ami. Our informant illustrated his conversation by an 
anecdote, which had come under his own cognizance, of a client 
of rude energy, who was anxious to force the judge to look at 
some documents the day before the trial, the judge being equall 
desirous to shirk the interview. In the end the client triumphed, 

the means which Mr. Dunne has not found so efficacious in 
his matrimonial projects—viz., by absolutely besieging the judi- 
cial hearth, and creating such a disturbance, that its dignified 
occupant had to surrender. 

. We shall not weaken the force of these facts by any lengthened 
comment. They are, doubtless, partly the cause, and partly the 
effect, of the general dislocation of French society, politics, and 
morals, which, gloss it over as they may, the gravest thinkers 
among our a cannot deny to others, or disguise to them- 
selves. The English parallel to such proceedings can only be 
found on looking back to our seventeenth century of revdlutions. 
We record the circumstances with no feeling of exultation over 
our 8 aged misfortune, but we do so with a well-grounded 
thankfulness that we, being Englishmen, can present to the 
world the spectacle of a judicature sans peur et sans reproche. 
In this purity of our bench resides, we believe, no less than in our 
constitutional privileges, our confidence of national stability—for, 
be it remembered, the same system existed in France under 
the Limited Monarchy and the Republic. That it must 
strike deep at the heart of national life is self-evident; and 
it is well for us to realize that such an evil is at work across 
the Channel. It will teach us to appreciate our own bless- 
ings. It will teach us equally to watch our neighbours’ dangers. 
It will deter us from rash imitation, and will prepare us to meet 
with forethought and moderation those results, whatever they be, 
which must some day manifest themselves, when the cup of judi- 
cial unfairness has been filled to the brim and is running over 
with the gall of bitterness. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


OX of the most imuntent features in Lord Wrottesley’s 
_last Presidential Address to the Royal Society was the 
desirableness of improving the relations between science and the 
yovernment ; and while he threw out various valuable sugges- 
tions bearing on this subject, he stated that it was his earnest 
desire, while holding the office of President, to do all in his 
wer to aid in furthering this good work. The subject was re- 

rred last year to the consideration of a Committee of eminent 
seientific men, who were requested to consider whether any 
measures could be adopted by the Government or Parliament 
that would improve the position of science or its cultivators in 
this country ; and after several meetings, the following valuable 

rt has been drawn up :— 

e Committee regard with much satisfaction the steps already 
taken in the Universities for improving and advancing the study 
of physical science by admitting several branches of it into the 
public examinations, and express their hope that the system may 
receive the extension which the interests of science require, and 
that the public schools may be thereby induced to make physical 
Science an integral part of their course of education. 

It is recommended that the establishment of classes in Metro- 
politan and Provincial schools, where those who have not the 
means or opportunity of studying at the Universities may be taught 
the elements of — science on a systematic plan, be promoted 
by grants from Government in aid of such Funds as may be 
locally contributed for that purpose. 

t the formation of provincial museums and libraries be 
encouraged in like manner, and that provincial lectures, accom- 
panied by examinations, be established in Great Britain in towns 
which request this assistance, and engage to provide a part of 
the expense—such lectures to be in aid of the schools above 
mentioned, so that, by means of the two combined, a sound 
knowledge of the principles and applications of science may be 
systematicaliy taught. Duplicate specimens from the British 

useum and other institutions supported at the public expense, 
are recommended to be distributed to provincial museums. 

The Committee strongly recommend that national publications 
bearing on science be more extensively circulated than they are 
at present, by additional donations to societies and individuals 
engaged in ihe cultivation of science. That the sum placed 
annually by Parliament at the disposal of Government for the 
reward of _civil services, useful discoveries in science, and attain- 
ments in literature and the arts, be augmented—that the portion 
to be spuoepiated to science be defined—and that it be suffi- 
ciently large to admit of the grant of annuities, of the nature of 


good-service pensions, as rewards of eminent scientific merit. 
t the sum placed at the disposal of the Royal Society for 
be not necessarily limited to the 
1 grant of 1000/., when, on any occasion, special 
be assigned for an additional 


That scientific offices shall be placed more nearly on a level, 
in respect to salary, with such other civil appointments as are 
objects of ambition to educated men. 

The Committee regard with much satisfaction the —_ 
already taken for the concentration of the principal scientific 
societies of London in Burlington House ; and trust that the 
period is not far distant when permanent accommodation will be 
afforded to the principal scientific societies in buildings to be 
erected near the same site, and in pursuance of the same general 


lan. 

While it may not be ient to interfere in any way with 
the functions confided to the President and Council of the Royal 
Society, in reference to the distribution of the Government 
t, or with the ancient and recognised relations between the 
yal Society and the Government, at the same time it appears 
to the Committee that much benefit would arise from the formal 
recognition of some Board which might advise the Government 
on all matters connected with science, and especially on the pro- 
secution, reduction, and publication of scientific researches, and 
the amount of Parliamentary or other grants in aid thereof; also 
on the general principles to be adopted in reference to public 
scientific appointments, and on the measures necessary for the 
more gen diffusion of a knowledge of physical science among 
the nation at large, and who might be consulted by the Govern- 
ment on the grants of pensions to the cultivators of science, 

whether for good service or otherwise. 

Assuming that the above proposals should meet with the ap- 
proval of her Majesty’s Government, the Committee consider 
that it will be desirable to ascertain what mode of constituting 
such a Board would inspire them with most confidence in its 
recommendations. Two modes might be suggested in which such 
a Board might be organized tint, the Government might 
formally recognise the President and Council of the Royal 
Society as its official advisers, imposing the whole responsibility 
on that body, and leaving it to them to seek advice, when neces- 
sary, in such quarters as it may best be found, according to the 
method now pursued in the disposal of the Parliamentary grant 
of 1000. e second method would be to create an entirely 
new Board, somewhat after the model of the old Board of Longi- 
tude,* but with improvements. The question as to which alter- 
native shall be adopted is properly a matter for the considera- 
tion of the Government. 

The Committee suggest that such of the above recommenda- 
tions as involve the expenditure of money might be eventually 
carried out by appropriating to this purpose a certain propor- 
tion of the fees received from the grantees of patents, after pro- 
viding for all expenses which ought to be defrayed from that 
source. The Committee are satisfied that no application of these 
fees could be devised more appropriate than the devotion of a 
portion of them to the encouragement of abstract science, to 
which practical art is under so many and such important obliga- 
tions. 

This Report has been submitted to, and approved by, the 
Council of the Royal Society, and a resolution was passed request- 
ing that the President would lay it before Lord Palmerston. 


REVIEWS. 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD.t+ 


TS time has not yet come when the history of the Emperor 
of the French can be written with any advantage. No one 
can venture to speak the whole truth of events so recent, and of 
a man still reigning, with a policy still to develope. It is only 
in the most vague and general way that those who are reall 
acquainted with the facts, can allude to the causes whic 
overthrew the Government of July, and to the dangers which 
threatened the Republic of 1848. The great bulk of Frenchmen 
agree in thinking that the Government of the Emperor has been 
again; but the real question at issue between the upholders 
and the opponents of the Empire is whether the gain is a 
pean or a temporary one, whether the good which France 
as reaped from the régime of the last five years is really derived 
from some special and inherent virtue in the Imperial system, or 
merely from the fact that the nation under peculiar and transito 
circumstances, required and found a strong government. This 
uestion receives as much obscurity as light from the study of 
the Emperor’s character and the acts of his authority. Supposing 
that the circumstances of France called for a tempo des- 
potism, it was of course desirable that the despot should be a 
wise, cautious, and resolute man. But the possession of certain 
_—— qualities is quite unconnected with the foundation of a 
apoleon dynasty; and we are as likely to transfer the excellence 


* In 1818, an Act of Perliament was passed, repealing the ious Acts 
by which a Board of Commissioners for the Discovery of the Poagtude 
Sea and a North-West P: was constituted, and a new Act was 
creating a new Board, enti The Board of itude, of which the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society and three Fellows were always to form a part—and 
to this Board scientific matters were referred. The Board acted until 1828, 
when it was abolished. (Weld’s History of the Royal Society.) 

+ Napoleon the Third. Review of his Life, Character, and Policy; with 
Extracts from his Writings and Speeches, and References to 
Opinions. By a British Officer. London: —— 1857. 
oro Ou en sommes-nous? le Dr. L. Véron. Paris: 
1857. 
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of the man to the system as to praise the man too highly at the 
expense of a system which makes him great. Nor do we yet in 
the least know what is the price which France has paid for the 
Emperor's government. Five or ten years of such a system may 
be advantageous ; but thirty years may see arace arise who have 
no power or love of intependans thought, no abhorrence of ser- 
vility, no reminiscences of freedom. if the Imperial system has 
great and abiding virtues in itself, it may be supposed that it will 
always suffer what is best in France to rise to the surface; but 
if it is only that Napoleon the Third is a wise ruler, France ma 
have sacrificed the succession of high and noble characters whic 
it is the constant tendency of a system of liberty to produce, for 
the passing excellences of a single mortal. 

Personally, however, the Emperor gains by his history being 
known. At any rate, he has always been an enthusiast—he 
believes in the destiny of his family, in its mission to guide 
France, in its claim to govern, and its supereminent capacity of 
governing. From the cradle to the throne, he has been possessed 
with the belief that the great founder of his family had disco- 
vered what were the real wants of France, and that he himself 
was born to supply them in the fulness of time. There is a 
sublime as well as a ludicrous side to the affairs of Strasburg 
and Boulogne. No one can better convince himself of the differ- 
ence between holding a theory and being inspired with a belief, 
than by picturing the mental eMort it would cost to go without pre- 

aration or announcement, by an ordinary steamer, to a port form- 
ing part of a kingdom ruled over by a sovereign at the head of 
nearly half a million of soldiers, and, with no companions orabettors 
but one or two friends and a tame eagle, to offer the loungers on 
the quay a total change of government. We see at once that a 
man who could do this is divided by a moral gulf that is almost 
immeasurable from such a mere successful schemer as Louis 
Philippe. There is such a thing as an unselfish wish for aggran- 
dizement. It is a very rare trait of human character, and never 
perhaps is found without alloy ; but sometimes its existence is 
so undeniable as to make its recognition unavoidable. The 
Emperor of the French has given many signs that it is a trait 
which he possesses. It is, however, quite compatible with its 
possession that a man should do many most unjustifiable things 
in the pursuit of his end, and that his end may be quite 
wrong in itself, however much the aspiration after it may ennoble 
his own character. We must not confuse the Empire with the 
Emperor; but speaking only of the personal career of Louis 
Napoleon, we may safely say that his early history shows that 
he was capable of conceiving great projects, and of clinging to 
them under every discouragement—that since he has been 
Emperor he has raised France to the rank among Continental 
nations which, with any respectable Government, it must ne- 
cessarily hold—and that we cannot fairly judge of the steps 
by which he won his present station without a more accurate 
knowledge of the state of Paris during the four years of the 
Republic than it would as yet be either safe or proper to afford 
to the world. 

Two books have recently appeared containing eulogies of the 
Emperor and his Government. One, by the notorious Dr. Véron, 
entitled Quatre Ans de Régne, consists principally of a list of the 
members of the Senate and the Corps Législatif, with short bio- 
graphies appended. Dr. Véron remarks, that as there is no 
longer freedom of discussion in the legislative assemblies, no one 
knows, even in France, who the members of these assemblies 
are. He has, therefore, drawn up a list, and subjoins to each 
name a history of what is known of the members, much in 
the same way as is done in the English Parliamentary Com- 
panion. A table is added of the laws passed in the five 
sessions that have already been held. As a work of refer- 
ence this book has considerable value; but the political discus- 
sions appended to the main body of the volume are quite 
superfluous, their general result being that the Emperor is 
a great man, and is now so firm on his throne that he might 
with safety allow greater liberty of the press, not permitting any- 
thing like real discussion, but giving such an amount of apparent 
freedom as would be likely to make the journals sell better. 
The other work is entitled Napoleon the Third, and is described 
as having been written by a British Officer. It is a very poor 

yroduction. It contains, indeed, a history of the little that can 
“ known of Louis Napoleon’s early life, and so far is interesting; 
but this, and the few marked events of his public career, might 
have been amply treated in fifty pages of the thick and imposing 
volume issued by the author. The mass of the book consists of 
disquisitions on the Imperial system, which show so small an 
acquaintance with political philosophy as to make them valueless, 
and of long extracts illustrating what the British Officer calls 
public opinion on the several matters on which he writes. No 
clue is given as to the source from which these extracts are 
taken. We are told that “with reference to this occurrence a 
clergyman made some excellent observations,” and then follow 
four or five pages of the reverend gentleman’s lucubration—or 
that “on this occasion a journal contained a remarkable article,” 
and then comes the brilliant leader that has taken the British 
Officer’s fancy ; but we are left in complete darkness as to what 
clergyman or what journal is referred to. The praises lavished 
on the Emperor are so profuse as to be wearisome in the ex- 
treme ; and although we cannot exactly stint the measure of ad- 
miration which any one is pleased to bestow on a man in whom 
we all see something to admire, we have a right to demand that 


the panegyrist shall be scrupulously fair in stating all that can 
be said on the other side, and that he shall not attempt to 
explain away difficulties by means that will not bear a moment’s 
examination. A notice of two or three instances in which the 
British Officer has committed errors of this kind, will show that 
his book is in some points open to very severe criticism. 

When Louis Napoleon was brought to trial before the Cham. 
ber of Peers for his attempt at Strasburg, he used, in a speech 
which he made in defending himself, the following expression :— 
“T represent before you a principle, a cause, and a defeat. The 
wo is the sovereignty of the people : the cause is that of the 

Empire: the defeat is that of Waterloo. The principle, you have 
recognised it; the cause, you have served in it; the defeat, you 
would avenge it.” What the British Officer wants to prove—and 
he must be a very gallant man to attempt it—is that the Prince, 
when offering to help Frenchmen to avenge the defeat of Waterloo, 
did not mean that he really wished to beat the English, or to quarrel 
with them in any way; and, in fact, had no thought of war or battles 
in his head. ‘There are,” he says, “ other modes of revenge 
besides that involved in bristling bayonets ;” and all that the in- 
nocent speaker meant was, that if the Empire were restored, 
France would rise to such a moral height as to take a noble re. 
venge on all who ever thought she was humiliated. Now, it is 
quite true, that both before and since that time the present Em- 
peror has always, in his sober moments, declared that the alliance 
of England was necessary for the interests of himself and of 
France ; but it is evident that in the sentence above quoted the 
speaker gave utterance to a regular recognised piece of claptrap, 
and talked about avenging Waterloo because he was addressi 
a pene assembly, and because he thought the claptrap weal 
take, and that his hearers would feel a sympathy for any one who 
offered to wipe off the stain on their glory. 

Sins of omission often consist in avoiding to notice such minute 
particulars that it is not easy to show their existence except by 
a detailed analysis of the work. But the British Officer not 
only constantly omits little things, but he passes over facts of so 
important a nature that it is difficult to believe that the omission 
is involuntary. Thus, in speaking of the Emperor’s administra- 
tion of civil affairs, he entirely leaves untouched the question of 
finance, excepting to praise the noble confidence which was dis- 
played in appealing to the multitude instead of to a few capi- 
talists for alae. We hear nothing of the Crédit Mobilier—of 
the distress of the Bank of France—of the reckless specu- 
lation which has characterized so large and so eminent a 
portion of Parisian society in the last few years. Again, in 
tracing the progress of the Emperor to the throne, the 
author declares that even when President, Louis Napoleon always 
announced his intention of being one day Emperor, and was 
never at any pains to disguise his real object. Surely there was 
a time when, although the prospect of what was coming might 
be sufficiently certain, every day saw official contradictions of 
the current rumour that the President was to become Napoleon 
the Third. Again, no notice is taken of the notorious means 
adopted to influence the popular vote on occasions when it has 
been appealed to. Only within the last fortnight, instructions 
given to the police to interfere with and manage the electoral 
voting have been withdrawn or modified, on account of the 

rotest which they excited from persons of influence in Paris. 
Picongheus the British Officer’s book, we feel that we are in the 
hands of a man who has got a hobby, and who would much 
rather make his hobby go than examine into conflicting state- 
ments, or acknowledge that his subject has difficulties. Such 
books must be temporary in their value; nor is it their tendency 
to promote the object they have in view. Englishmen, as a 
body, wish sincerely for the French alliance, and are inclined to 
admire the Emperor; but a book of unmixed, uncritical, unrea- 
soning praise is likely rather to provoke them to find fault than 
to increase the good feeling they may already entertain. 


TRUTH AND ITS COUNTERFEITS.* 


bed we had to select from the judges of England the man most 
highly distinguished by the union of ability, learning, in- 
dustry, and courtesy, we should have little hesitation in naming 
Vice-Chancellor Wood. No man ever succeeded more completely 
in uniting the most efficient discharge of one of the highest public 
functions with the most perfect consideration for the feelings of 
all who are brought into any official relation with him; and no 
one entitled to Cave an opinion on the subject will deny that 
his clearness of thought and soundness of judgment are such as 
to render him conspicuous amongst a class of men distinguished 
above all others for their possession of such qualities. Though, 
in these days, all kinds of so from bishops, judges, and 
peers, down to Sir Robert Peel, have taken to lecturing, the 
teaching of such a man as Vice-Chancellor Wood on such 4 
subject as ‘‘ Truth” cannot but excite curiosity. As every con- 
ceivable proposition either is or claims to be true, a lecture 
on “Truth and its Counterfeits” should embrace the whole 
range of human oe and to do —_ to such a sub- 
ject in an evening’s lecture to the Christian Young Men’s 
Association is surely a task of no ordinary magnitude. We con- 
fess our regret that it should have been undertaken at all, and 
our double regret that such a man should have undertaken it. 


* Truth and its Counterfeits. A Lecture by the Hon. the Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir William Page Wood, Knt. London: Nisbet and Co. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“ Qu’allait il faire dans cette galére ?” is the first question that 
occurs to one on reading the announcement of the fact that 
Vice-Chancellor Wood has delivered a lecture to the Christian 
Young Men’s Association. Lord Eldon or Sir William Grant 
would probably have felt a Parliamentary vote of censure a 
lighter infliction than the necessity of such an appearance in 
Exeter Hall; and we must own that, though both the motives 
and the action were undoubtedly very kind, there is about the 
proceeding a kind of unreality not ag | pleasant to con- 
template. Lecturing is not the proper function of a judge. 
Tf he does lecture, it can only be because he has something 
ial to say, or because he wishes to pay a compliment to the 
institution which he honours. In the present case, it is barel 
ible that the first motive should have been the true one. To 
ecture on Truth and Falsehood is neither more nor less than to 
lecture on things in general. The Vice-Chancellor’s subject is 
like that of the song of Pan— 
He of the ing stars, 
And he sang of the earth, 
And of Heaven and the giant wars, 
And love, and death, and birth— 


but to sing of such subjects satisfactorily under such circum- 
stances, and before such an audience, is simply impossible. We 
can therefore feel no doubt that the real motive of this, as of 
other such appearances, was a good-natured compliance with the 
wishes of those who manage the affairs of the Christian Young 
Men’s Association. The compliance is kind enough, but there 
is something very vulgar in the solicitations. A Vice-Chan- 
cellor or a nobleman is in all probability a worse lecturer than a 

mn who can give more time and thought to the subject; 
and to ask for his assistance is only a way of saying Look what 
fine people are not ashamed to address the Christian Youn 
Men. We are patted on the back by Vice-Chancellors an 
Archbishops—‘“ the platform bids fair to realize all which the 
stage vainly claimed.” Exeter Hall can show its lords as well 
as Drury-lane. Who would not be a Christian Young Man, 
when the Association has such beautiful silver slippers? Re- 
ligion never was designed to make us less genteel. 

The substance of the lecture itself appears to us fully to 
justify these anticipations. It is a cross between a sermon, an 
essay, and what the Americans call an “oration.” It is neither 
authoritative, profound, nor exciting, but a little of each. It is 
exactly on a level with the kind of intellectual food which is 
usually supplied to the “Christian Young Men.” They are 
allowed to think and to reason within certain limits; but you are 
always made to feel the modus in rebus and the certi fines. 
Indeed, their position is like that of the children of humane 

nts, who allow them to go out fishing on condition that they 

o not bait with worms. The Vice-Chancellor’s object was to 
show the “fundamental distinction between truth and falsehood 
by tracing each to its author,” and to furnish practical 
rules and familiar illustrations for distinguishing between 
truth and its counterfeits. He begins, ab ovo, with a refutation, 
or rather denunciation, of Atheism and Pantheism, which in- 
cludes a sneer—surely unworthy of his understanding—at the 
“hazy web of scepticism” of the clearest thinker of the 
18th century—David Hume. The absurdity which he imputes 
to Pantheism is that it does not essentially differ from Atheism ; 
and the absurdity of Atheism is, that it proceeds on the assump- 
tion that matter is eternal. Characteristically enough, he omits 
all mention of the only form of Atheism current in the present 
day—that, namely, which maintains that all problems as to the 
origin either of man or of matter are insoluble. 

This, however, is only by way of introduction. The body of 

essay consists of the enunciation of six tests of truth, 
and of illustrations of the manner in which they are to be 
applied. Every proposition which is true must, we are told, 
agree with external observation—it must be constant and perma- 
nent—it must be consistent with all other truths—it must 
be fruitful—it must be consistent with happiness—and, in 
so far as it is moral, it must agree with the Bible. And 
all these “tests of truth” are derived from the consideration 
that “every true and real thing is the creature of God, and that 
he is the sole source of truth.” God, however, is not the 
author of evil, therefore (as far as we understand the Vice- 
Chancellor's logic) evil is falsehood. Surely this is very strange 
doctrine! He must be a very bold man who believes that 
e is so intimately acquainted with the Divine attributes as 
to be able to deduce from them rules as to what is not only 
morally but physically true; and aman must put language to 
very strange uses who says that all evil is false. e would 
refer the Vice-Chancellor to Bentham’s characteristic remark on 
this subject :—“ Another man makes all evil consist in falsehood, 
and says that there is no harm in the world but telling a lie ; so 
that if'a man killed his own father, it would only be a particular 
way of saying that the victim was not his father.” It looks pious to 
say, “All that militates against the happiness of any of God’s 
creatures, and especially against that of man, violates the Divine 
law, and is false ;” but can any human being seriously believe it? 
When Palmer poisoned Cook, did he promote the happiness of 
mankind? Or is it false that he ever did so? Or was his doing 
80 tna a "aay -oe ge way” of telling a lie? And, if so, is it true 
to say that he lied, and does that truth answer the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s fifth test? 
Many of the Vice-Chancellor’s tests are not only capable of 


an unfair application, but are almost certain to involve it. 
Take, for example, the test of fruitfulness. “If any sup- 
posed truth,” we are told, ‘‘has no apparent end or p' , or 
fails to produce its expected result, then be assured it is a mere 
negation—a falsehood.” Surely this would afford an excuse for 
ridiculing any new discovery. But what is it worth after all? 
What is the end or purpose of the existence of fixed stars of the 
fifth magnitude—or of the hundreds of millions of herrings’ eggs 
which never pass into fry—or of the acorns which are never sown 
or eaten? Is there any reason why there should be just so 
many grains of sand or pebbles on the beach, and not ten 
fewer or ten more? These facts do exist—they are certainly 
not falsehoods—but it is merely an abuse of language to 
eall them fruitful. The most extraordinary, however, of all 
the tests of truth is the sixth. The Bible, we are told, is “an 
unerring ide, not, indeed, to physical, but to all moral 
truth.” Souly the distinction is a very arbitrary one, and 
very hard to make. We do not blame the Vice-Chancellor 
for not going profoundly into such a subject before such an 
audience, but we do think that he should either speak upon it 
rofoundly or not at all. The rule which he lays down has, no 
foubt, the merit of avoiding some of the difficulties of the 
subject, but it incurs others of the most serious kind. Every 
historical fact is matter of physical truth. It is verified, that 
is, by the senses, and not by the conscience. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s rule would, therefore, lead legitimately to the infe- 
rence that a man may deny every historical fact in the Bible, but 
that he might not deny its doctrines. For example, it would be 
allowable to deny the fact of the Crucifixion, but not allowable 
to deny the doctrine of the Atonement. Of course this was not 
his intention. He only wished to put on one side the difficul- 
ties which arise from reconciling geology and other sciences of a 
similar character with the Bible ; and the —_ way of doing this 
was to lay down some broad and plausible rule. e never met 
with a more curious illustration of the characteristic and inevi- 
table defects of little writings upon great subjects. They attempt 
to settle in a sentence difficulties which it would take a lifetime 
to discuss properly. 

Many of the Vice-Chancellor’s illustrations of the counterfeits 
of truth are worth notice, because they set in a still clearer light 
the necessity under which the ablest lecturer labours of treating 
vast questions imperfectly and unfairly. There is, for example, 
a tirade against the French Revolution, which is really worthy 
of Sir Archibald Alison. Can any one suppose that, out of Exeter 
a he William Page Wood would ever have used language 

ike this— 

Liberty! equality !—What fearful counterfeits have borne these stirring 
names, and Satan has for ages passed them current to the destruction of the 
happiness of millions! Fraternity is of more modern date—the last invention 
of the Evil One, as he beheld in Christian brotherhood how good and joyful a 
thing it was for brethren to dwell together in unity. 

We can imagine the applause which the Christian Young Men 
would bestow upon this theological parody of the “‘ untradesman- 
like falsehood of it’s the same concern.” Is Christian brotherhood 
so small and narrow that it can only be described in one set of 
phrases? Surely the poor ignorant = who in a confused 
and foolish manner enough Senet “ fraternity,” ought not to 
be condemned in the name of a faith which teaches that all men 
are brothers. When a physician seez a man complaining of ill- 
ness, he does not laugh at or denounce him because he does not 
know what medicine to take. When St. Paul preached to the 
Athenians, he did not denounce their altars as inventions of the 
Devil, but said, ‘Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you.” The worst state of all is that in which a 
man is not conscious of his wants. Sir William is greatly scan- 
dalized at the doctrine, that “ fraternity rests on love,” and that 
trade ought to be carried on in a spirit of co-operation, and not of 
competition. Will he really assert the opposite, and say that 
Christian brotherhood has nothing to do with love, and that it is 
distinctly wrong in people to help their neighbours in business ? 
In this particular instance, he seems to us to have fallen into an 
error of fact. He refers, somewhat severely, to a scheme which 
attracted considerable attention some years ago, for co-operative 
trading societies ; and he says that such societies would not extin- 

ish competition. Surely their authors never said or thought 
that they would. What they thought—rightly or wrongly— 
was, that if the workmen encsinted themselves together into 
joint-stock partnerships, they might divide amongst themselves 
the profits which at present go to the master, and that such an 
arrangement would tend to produce kindly feeling amongst the 
men. This plan might or might not be a wise one ; but surely 
nothing but the necessity of pointing a moral could turn a very 
kind, and surely very innocent, scheme into a pretext illustrating 
the necessity of ‘‘ founding ” yourself “on the external world.” 
The passage to which we are referring concludes with a denun- 
ciation, which it really pains us to read, of the “ portentous 
phantom, ‘universal philanthropy,’” at which “the earth grew 
pale with terror”—followed by raw-head and bloody-bones refe- 
rences to Moloch and St. Just, to which we could not have be- 
lieved that Vice-Chancellor Wood would have condescended. 

We must conclude by expressing our great respect and admi- 
ration for the public and private character of the most distin- 
guished person whose performance we have criticised. It is one 
of the serious misfortunes of the present day that men of such 


intellect and — are so often tempted by a mistaken good- 
nature into false positions. 


| 
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MORMON WIVES.* 


y agomn book refers to one of the greatest social wonders of an 
age fertile in wonders, and suggests to a thoughtful reader 
many curious and important subjects for reflection. Perhaps the 
most curious is the question why American books are ey 
bound in such a manner that they fall to pieces on the first read- 
ing. This must be attributable to one of two causes. Either 
they are so good that the owner is certain to want to rebind 
them, or they are so bad that he is sure not to want to read them 
more than once. Whatever may be the explanation, the fact, so 
far as we know, is unquestionable. Another reflection arises 
upon the title-page. hy do writers of novels always say that 
they are describing “ facts stranger than fiction?” Itis generally 
not true; and if it were, they give their readers no means of 
knowing it, for we never yet read a novel “ founded on fact,” in 
which there was any sort of clue to the line of demarcation be- 
tween the two elements of which the book was composed, beyond 
that furnished by the common practice of writing the words “a 
fact” by way of note at the foot of the pages containing the most 
surprising incidents in the book. The motto also affords food for 
an inquiring disposition. It is— 
Here is light on the sea and land, 
And the deceives nevermore. 
If the first line is plain enough, certainly its connexion with 
the second, the meaning of the latter, and the reference 
rs the whole passage to Mormonism, are facts stranger than 
ction. 

Seriously speaking, Mormon Wives is an irritating book. Mor- 
monism is the strangest phenomenon of the day. Its relation to 
social life in America, the practical results of polygamy, and the 
question whether the United States can admit into the Union 
another ‘“ domestic institution” of such an utterly anomalous 
eharacter, are very curious topics of inquiry; and it is tan- 
talizing to see them treated in a manner so perfectly unsa- 
tisfactory and unreliable as that of making them the text of 
fictitious ‘narratives of fact stranger than fiction.” Mormon 
Wives is a mere novel, and will teach nobody anything except 
that the authoress has a very natural and just heveor of the 
greatest social crime of the age. Itis, however, worth reading as 
an illustration of the feelings of an American in a passion. ‘he 
best friend of that great people must wish that they would be 
angry and not sin against all quiet and decorum. King Cam- 
byses’ vein is a very bad one under all circumstances, and it can 
never be worse than when it is directed against a really great evil, 
for it invariably enlists the sympathies of quiet people against 
those who use it. 

The preface to Mormon Wives is one of the most remarkable 
illustrations of this way of writing that we have lately seen. 
Polygamy, we are told, was dying out, “and woman and society 
bade fair to come forth clad in a nobility of moral purity 
which should indeed seem like the livery of Heaven.” We are 
afraid that a very short experience of monogamous Paris, London, 
Vienna, or New York, would show that moral purity is not quite 
a necessary consequence of the absence of polygamy; but Mir. 
or Miss Fuller is on her high horse, and will not come down. 
“Let us not,” she says, “ be deceived longer, but open our eyes 
to the serpent now asking to be warmed into life by our national 
hearthstone”’ (we suppose on our national rug); “let us arise” 
(in the presence of our national kettle and national tea-things) 
say, ‘ Away, leper,’” (a leprous serpent!) “ ‘cleanse thy- 
self,’ and then come, and we will gladly receive thee into our house- 
hold—will then give thee equal share in our councils” (in imita- 
tion of our common ancestor, Eve), ‘“ then will protect thee as our 
fathers protected Bunker's Hill, Away with thee, and cleanse thy- 
self!” Imagine a leprous serpent being refused admission to a 
national hearth, not on the ground of his family connexions, but 
of his state of health. The oddest part of the passage, however, 
is the reference to Bunker’s Hill. Calon the serpent was better 
protected than that proud eminence, the old grudge between 
men and snakes rae have its way, after a certain amount of 
resistance. The exultation of the Americans over the battle of 
Bunker's Hill is one of the most curious of their national traits. 
An English gentleman was travelling, not long ago, on a railway 
in the United States, and having satisfied the curiosity of his neigh- 
bour in the carriage as to the number of his children, his reasons 
for marrying his wife, the clauses in his marriage settlement, the 
amount of his balance at his banker's, the provisions of his will, 
and other matters of gencral interest, became somewhat curious 
to know his friend’s name. “ No,” was the answer, “ I can’t tell 
you.” “Why not?” “You could not stand it.” “O yes, I 
could.” “No you couldn’t—it would not be fair to you—I'd 
rather not say.” ‘* Well, but I want to know, and I'll take my 
chance.” “ Well, if you must have it, you must; but mind, it’s 
your own fault—my name's Bunker.” We have heard that 
during the late election, when parties ran highest, and a dissolu- 
tion of the Union was talked of, the deepest stab inflicted by the 
South on the North—a measure like blowing up a powder 
magazine by which friends and foes perish together—was the 
unhappy discovery that the Americans were, after all, defeated 
at Bunker's Hill. Tell it not in Boston—publish it not in New 
England. 

When we get to the story of Mormon Wives, there is very 


* Mormon Wives; a Narrative of Facts stranger than Fiction. By 
Jackson. 1856. 


Metta Victoria Fuller. New York: Derby and 


little in it. Margaret Fletcher is discovered sitting in her bed. 
room. She is to be married in the evening. “The fine linen 
pillow-cases and handsome counterpanes were exquisitely white. 
A dress of snowy Indian lawn, a pair of reg we and two or three 
simple adornments for the robe, lay on the bed.” To her enters 
a bridesmaid, Sarah Irving by name, who turns “deadly white” 
and “fixes her eyes upon vacancy” (being, in fact, in love with 
the husband), when the ceremony is interrupted by a clap of 
thunder. The husband, Richard Wilde, is a young lawyer of 
extraordinary talents, and, of course, of infidel sentiments. The 
bridesmaid visits the young couple frequently, thereby 
presenting an additional attraction to a younger brother 
of the bride’s, who is much attached to his sister’s society. 
Miss Irving flirts with Mr. Fletcher—sometimes encouraging 
him, at others excusing herself for avoiding him by saying that 
she has “some new music, and feels like playing it,” or by 
other palpable untruths—but secretly nourishing her passion for 
Mr. Wilde. That ingenious gentleman attends a lecture “ at 
the Court-house,” which persuades him to become a Mormon, 
and he and his wife depart, inter m@rentes amicos, to the great 
City of the Saints. Sarah Irving in the meantime is engaged 
to Harry Fletcher ; but the marriage being ated for some 
months, she employs the interval in reading ialist publica. 
tions, which contain many things very unfit for a young lady’s 
perusal, “about ‘true love,’ and a twinships,’ and 
‘passional attractions,’ &c. &c., made enticing by fair and 

roper language, and not seldom invested with the glory and 
ascination of genius.” So, when the wedding-day comes, non 
est inventa Sarah Irving, and the disappointed bridegroom is 
left to contemplate “ the white silk dress with its lace trimmings, 
the beautiful wreath, the veil, the handkerchief, the slippers, and 
all the little adornments.” This is too much for Harry Fletcher ; 
and he characteristically solaces himself by going out to California 
to make a fortune. is he does with such rapidity that, in a 
year’s time, we observe him in the street at San Francisco, 
“taking the middle of it, and grasping a revolver in his hand”— 
somewhat consoled for the loss of the consciousness of 
ae “two hundred thousand dollars, well secured and in- 
vested.” 

_In the mean time, Mr. and Mrs. Wilde have reached Utah, 
where Mr. Wilde’s talents rapidly raise him to distinction, the 
only blot on his character being his contentment with a single 
wife, which is considered a reflection on the rest of the commu- 
nity. Indeed, “‘acommittee” of ladies “ wait upon” Mrs. Wilde 
“to suggest the propriety of you, as the wife of an influential 
man among us, to set a good example by choosing from among 
your acquaintance some young woman whom you may fancy to 
seal to your husband. It will be a means of quieting remark, 
and will prove you to be really interested in our religion.” How- 
ever, “the hot blood glowed richly on the cheek of M i 
at this interference, which would probably have been fruitless, if 
it had not happened that “a shadow darkened the sunlight which 
lay across the threshold. This appeared, on further investigation, 
to proceed from Sarah Irving, who, with ‘a small bowie knife in 
her dress,” but otherwise unprotected, had made the passage to 
Utah. In due course of time, Wilde “seals himself’ to Sarah, 
upon which Margaret takes to dying, as broken-hearted women 
always do in novels. That is, her face was like sculptured 
marble, her heart like a lump of ice, her eye “ blazed,” and so on. 
This, thanks to the glut of deathbeds which have been thrown 
upon the market by Mr. Dickens and others, is pretty much 
common form ; but one is rather rised to hear that “ her flesh 
grew more transparent, and her spirit shone through it more lumi- 
nously, week by week.” There is some novelty, too, in the fol- 
lowing comparison between the two wives :—“ One was gorgeously 
beautiful as an Indian vase, with the fire and smoke of incense 
before a false god flickering within; the other was like a smoky 
vase of the most fragile porcelain, in which some waning star was 
imprisoned, waiting to escape to its native sky.” This certainl 
suggests that Mrs. Wilde 1, though delicate, was corpulent. lt 
must not, however, be supposed that these are the only incidents 
of the story. Mr. and Mrs. Wilde (dis) were “ beset by a sense 
of unsubstantiality,” which was more or less justified by the ap- 

earance of Mr. Boney Fletcher, on his way home from California 
by the overland route, with a young wife, whom he met one even- 
ing in an unprotected condition, and married some days after, 
and a few revolvers. One of these he “ drew from his bosom,” 
and fired upon his brother-in-law, who would not give up his 
child to its mother (Mrs. Wilde, No. 1.) on — vigorous 

ersuasion. The ball disfigures the arm of Mrs. Wilde, No. 1, 
but is otherwise innocuous; and the presentation of an addi- 
tional revolver convinces the Mormon mob, who object to these 

roceedings, that it is best to leave Mr. Fletcher to himself. 

e nurses his sister in her last illness, buries her in ground 
unpolluted by Mormonism, and carries her child back to New 
England. On the road he is overtaken by Sarah Irving, who 
has departed from Utah in disgust because Richard Wilde has 
been “ sealed” to Mrs. Wilde 111. Vivat Regina. 

Mormon Wives is a silly story, told in a violent, noisy way ; 
but no one can doubt that the evil which it denounces is one 
the most awful and monstrous that exist upon the face of the 
earth. We doubt whether slavery itself presents more dread 
problems for the consideration of the Americans than Mor- 
monism; and though we may laugh at the eloquence of those 
who denounce polygamy, we do not care to repress our conviction 
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that, if the United States admit Deseret into the Union upon the 
terms of permitting the existence of polygamy, it will be very 
doubtful whether they will not have forfeited all claim to be con- 
sidered a Christian or a civilized community. 


ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY.* 


HEN Mr. Newman abandoned the Church of England for 

the Roman Catholic communion, one of the last taunts which 
he flung at the friends whom he was leaving was to the effect that 
they had but one ecclesiastical historian—the infidel Gibbon. 
The sneer was terribly effective, for it was undeniably true. 
The mass of ecclesiastical history had been put under a Protes- 
tant taboo. Thé whole period that intervened between Claudian 
and Luther—the last Classic and the first Protestant—had been 
consigned by common consent to an oblivion as deep as that 
which shrouds the dynasties of Manetho. The Renaissance had 
east its dark shadow alike over art, literature, and education. 
No person of taste would look at book or building that did not 
bear the stamp of some Pagan model. Bishop after bishop 
would rise up to explain the Amphitryonic Council, or start a 
theory on the Eleusinian mysteries ; but who—except the in- 
fidel, whose ends might be served by it—cared to grub u 
heresies which had once rent Christendom, or to disentom 
from musty libraries the records of synods which had given law 
to Europe? What was true of our literature was, and still is, 
true of our education. To this day, all history that is not 
melioris evi atque note is uniformly excluded from the curri- 
culum of our principal schools. A sharp Eton boy will have 
allthe scandals of the Greek idolatry at his fingers’-ends. 
He will recount to you with marvellous fidelity all the scandals 
of Olympus. But of Gregory, and Charlemagne, and Hilde- 
brand, and Aquinas, the master-minds that nurtured the civi- 
lization in which we live, he barely knows the names. Before 
he is thirteen he will repeat by heart all the details of the 
Olympic and the Isthmian and the Nemean games; but 
he will be left to pick up, as best he can, the nature and 
origin of chivalry from Ivanhoe, and the names of the great 
monastic orders from the denunciations of Exeter Hall. If he 
be well taught, he will probably be able to give a good account 
of the Constitution oft Cleisthenes; but he would think you 
insane if you asked him a question about the False Decretals. 
And yet the Constitution of Cleisthenes does not, and cannot, 
affect the destiny of a single living human being ; while the exist- 
ing spiritual government of half of Christendom, in a great 
degree, owes its existence to the False Decretals. The origin and 
structure of that motley fabric of jurisprudence, which secures 
us an orderly freedom never po to paper constitutions—the 
successive convulsions of thought which have left behind them that 
strange deposit of heterogeneous beliefs which we call the English 
Church—are surely subjects better worthy of attention than 
extinct republics which never achieved Liberty, and exploded 
religions which consecrated lust. It is a strange perversity to 
spend our best years of study in scrutinizing the fossils of bygone 
—— while we neglect the living specimens on which our 

life depends. 


pernicious error is at last he Sates. Art has nearly 
ong 


shaken off the incubus. Poetry has id farewell to Damon 
and Cynthia, and has ceased to consider the virtues of the 
ace age the exclusive property of sheep-tenders. And now 
nglish historians have at last ventured upon the forbidden 
und. Two authors, of very different character and power, 
ve recently come forward to supply the defect which provoked 
the sareasm of Mr. Newman—Dean Milman, in his ae 4 of 
Latin Christianity, and Mr. Robertson, in the book which is 
now before us. It was a bold attempt to follow, as Mr. Robert- 
son has done, so exactly in the track of an author whose repu- 
tation is so great, and whose success has been so unquestioned as 
that of Dean Milman. The two books almost exactly coincide, 
so far at least as the present volume of Mr. Robertson’s 
work has gone. They deal with the same periods, and 
nearly at the same length; and, as both are calm an 
impartial men, there is no substantial difference in the judg- 
ments which they Done np on the questions which pass under 
ir review. And yet the striking difference of character be- 
tween the two authors has lent such a distinct hue to the 
picture drawn by each, that neither can be said to have intruded 
upon the province of the other. Mr. Robertson’s work is what 
history was understood to be in the days of Hall, or Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury—a faithful narrative of events. The Dean’s 
Work is what history was when bards were the only annalists, 
and what it has ‘again become in the hands of Prescott 
and Macaulay—a series of brilliant pictures. Dean Milman 
Writes as a poet—Mr. Robertson as a chronicler. It would 
be unjust to deny the merit of scrupulous accuracy to the 
Poet, or the power of lively description to the chro- 
ae. But yet the difference is very strongl marked; and 
Y nothing more than by the spots upon which, travelling on 
i © same road, each writer loves to linger. The Dean dwells 
ong on the stirring events and the gaily-tinted scenes of the 
periods through which he has to pass, but shrinks, with a poet’s 
instinct, from the long details of metaphysical controversy. 


* History of the Christian Church, from the Election of P 
the Great to the Concordat of Worms ae 590—1122), ie. 
son. London: Murray. 1856. 


rt. 


Mr. Robertson marches on with even pace, looking neither to 
the right hand nor to the left. It is all one to him whether he 
is reciting some romantic adventure, or walking through pon- 
derous polemics, or unravelling the intricacies of feudal juris- 
prudence—he metes out to its fair share of his s with 
almost cynical impartiality. Dean Milman gives fifty pages 
to the story of Mahomet, the attraction of whose marvellous 
adventures he could scarcely be expected to resist ; but it does 
not strictly belong to the history of the Church, and so Mr. 
Robertson dismisses it in five. On the other hand, the ehro- 
nicler dwells at length on the tenets of the et. 
gives fourteen pages to the speculations of Gottschalk, whose 
name the poet does not even deign to mention. A more com- 
plete idea may be gathered of their different methods by com- 
paring their treatment of one or two incidental events. The 
ollowing is the Dean’s account of the foundation of the Abbey 
of St. Gall:— 

In this remote spot they built their monastery. St. Gall was a skilful 
fisherman, and supplied the brethren with fresh fish from the lake. One 
silent night, when he was fishing, he heard (it is said) from the highest peak, 
the voice of the Spirit of the Mountains, calling on the Spirit of the Waters 
in the depth of the lake. “I am here,” was the reply. “ Arise, then, to mine 
aid against those strangers who have cast me from my temple ; let us expel 
them from the land.” “One of them is even now buried in my waters, 
but I cannot break his nets, for I am rebuked by the prevailing name, in 
which he is perpetually praying.” (Latin Christianity, vol. ii., p. 107.) 

The prosaic Mr. Robertson thinks dates are worth a great deal 
more than the voices of mountain spirits :— 

But the most celebrated of Columban’s followers was his countryman Gall, 
who had been his pupil from boyhood, and had accompanied him in all his 
fortunes, until compelled by illness to remain behind, when his master passed 
into Italy. Gall founded in the year 614 the famous monastery which bears 
his name, and is honoured as the apostle of Switzerland. He died in 627. 


Again, the Dean is recounting the death of Otho ITT. 

No Nemesis more awful ever darkened the stage of Greece. a. 
the wife of Crescentius, had, on his fall, been abandoned to the brutal lust 
the German soldiers. With stern self-command, she suppressed her indigna- 
tion, her loathing, within her heart. At the end of three years she had nursed 
up her old fatal | eore to its old exquisite lustre. Otho Limself, the religious 
Otho, was caught in her toils, which she spread with consummate art. She 
scrupled not to ascend the bed of her husband’s murderer. With Stephania 
vengeance was oa bought at such a price. She feigned the passionate 
love of a mistress till the opportunity came of administering a subtle poison. 
In Italy such poisons were too well known, and here there seems convincing 
evidence to the truth of this crime, throughout Italian history always 
suspected, always credited, yet rarely with stronger proof than suspicion, 
The hand of death was upon the bright hopeful youth. He withdrew from 
Rome, either expelled by a new insurrection secretly guided by Gregory of 
Tusculum, or with his constitution shattered by the poison administered 
through the hand of Stephania; he withdrew, not to collect his faithful troops 
and crush the rebellious city, but asa penitent to deplore and expiate his sins.”* 
(Latin Christianity, vol. ii., p. 497.) 

With such a beautiful description before him, it must have 
— some self-command in Mr. Robertson to write the 
following :— 

The short remainder of his days was spent in penitential exercises, while 
he cherished the intention of raising his feudatories for the punishment of the 

teful Romans; but he died at Paterno, on Jan. 24, 1002. The German 
chroniclers in general attribute his death to small-pox. But a later story, of 
Italian origin, has recommended itself to some eminent writers—less per- 
haps by its probability than by its romantic character. Stephania, it is 
said, the beautiful widow of Crescentius, provoked by her husband’s wrongs 
and her own to a desire of deadly ve , enticed the young emperor to 
her embraces, and, by means of. a pair of gloves, administered to him a 
subtle poison, which dried up the sources of Tis strength, and brought him 
to the grave at the age of twenty-two. In him became extinct the Saxon 
line which had ruled over Germany from the time of Henry the Fowler, and 
which for three generations had filled the imperial throne. 


The dryness and baldness of which it is impossible entirely to 
acquit the composition of this history, seem to be more the result 
of some self-imposed law than of any natural defect of style. 
In the few places where Mr. Robertson gives his Pegasus the 
rein, the narrative is full of spirit. The panegyric on Boniface, 
the critique on the character of Hildebrand, and the description 
of his celebrated meeting with the Emperor Henry at Cannosa, 
do full justice to their themes. We must content ourselves with 
extracting a vigorous character of Damiani. Dr. Cumming seems 
to walk out of the canvas :— 

The character of Damiani was an extraordinary mixture of strength and of 
weakness. He was honest, rigid in his sanctity, gifted with a ready and 
copious eloquence, but destitute of judgment or discretion, unmeasured in his 
credulity, full of a simple vanity, narrow in his views, zealous and energetic 
in carrying them out. His ing was considerable, but limited in its 
nature, an yey pty he 4 idle character. His letters and tracts pre- 
sent a medley of all the learning and of all the allegorical misinterpre- 
tations of Scripture that he can heap together; his arguments are seasoned 
and enforced by the strangest illustrations and by the wildest and most extra- 
vagant legends. The humour which he often displays is rather an oddity 
than a talent or a eae he himself speaks of it as “buffoonery,” and pem- 
tentially laments that he cannot control it. In our own age and country 
such a man would probably be among the most fluent, the busiest, the most 
unreasonable, and the most uncharitable enemies of Rome ; in his actual cir- 
cumstances Peter Damiani was its most devoted servant, 

That Mr. Robertson's composition will add to the popularity 
of Ecclesiastical history is more than we can venture to hope. 
His stern, Cato-like rejection of the lighter graces of composition 
will not suit the dainty palate of is loumaeen age. He bristles 
with dates, he revels in uncouth and unheard-of names; and 
these things are little to the taste of general readers. The worn 
workers, or the lounging idlers, who compose that class—who 
turn to Macaulay as to a novel, and may even skim the 

es of Milman without a yawn—vwill shrink in horror from this 
ormidable repertoire of facts and figures. But, though he 
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cannot look for a distinguished place on Mr. Mudie’s list, or 
hope to stand by Gibbon and Milman as a classic of the English 
tongue, his compilation will always be esteemed as a text-book 
for the student, while the host of references with which he has 
studded his pages will be invaluable as a guide to the more 
advanced inquirer. 


LES PETITS BONHEURS.* 


ro well nigh thirty years, M. Jules Janin has been seen 
every Monday morning, in the ground floor, so to speak, of 
the Journal des Débats, distributing handfuls of Attic salt, which 
have gone far to preserve intact the good savour and litera 
reputation of that distinguished journal. It is scarcely too muc 
to say that future historians of * French Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century” will leave their work incomplete if they take 
no account of the influence which these remarkable lucubrations 
have exercised over the French language and French thought. 
At any rate, no one can duly appreciate the merits of M. J. 
Janin’s less ephemeral writings without having gone through a 
course of the Critique du Iundi. The luxuriance of his diction, 
which has given the French language a pliability of which no 
one could have believed it capable—the lavish profusion of banter 
and pathos which follow each other in such close succession—the 
sterling common sense and strong convictions which occasionally 
rise to the surface of what appears at first sight to be nothin 
but a flood of idle words—the extraordinary familiarity exhibite 
with the literature of every country, and the attachment bestowed 
on the choicest models of each—these are qualities which make w 
an originality so salient and characteristic that no work in whic 
it is portrayed can be considered unworthy of perusal. 

Such are the motives which have induced us to devote a few 
remarks to the work now before us. Among the shoals of books 
which deluge the windows of Paris bookseliers at the commence- 
ment of a new year under the general designation of Etrennes, 
such a nouveauté as this octavo volume, from the pen of Jules 
Janin and the pencil of Gavarni, was forthwith proclaimed by 
common consent to be the facile princeps of these literary 
wares. The subject—Les Petits Bonheurs—was singularly feli- 
citous. Not to be blind to the happiness which “ small things ” 
are capable of imparting, or insensible to the miseries which 
they may be made to avert, is a lesson which all are interested 
in learning. Few persons will be unwilling to listen to a teacher 
who professes to tell them how the lawful use of the little joys 
and comforts, and every-day resources, which environ their every- 
day life and follow in the trail of their every-day avocations, 
may largely foster the growth of that frame of mind to which it 
is at once their duty and their desire to attain :— 

C’est que voyez-vous, mes amis, la science des petits bonheurs n’est pas 4 
la portée des esprits vulgaires, des cceurs grossiers, des 4mes inertes: au con- 
traire elle est le rare et charmant privilége des esprits distingués, des Ames 
sereines, et des honnétes coeurs. 

Accordingly, we hasten to introduce them to M. Trégean, 
the name of the teacher we have described, and of M. Jules 
Janin’s hero, whose garrulity may make them by turns laugh 
and ponder, but assuredly will never make them yawn. He isa 
man of whom it is recorded—‘ Ses amis l’aimaient et l’hono- 
raient ; ses ennemis |’estimaient et ils en avaient peur.” The 
volume before us is, in a fashion, the memoirs of this excellent 
old gentleman—not, indeed, in the usual order of biography 
proper, but in loose snatches of somewhat Pindaric prose and 
sprightly dialogue, grouped together in a medley such as M. J. 
[a alone could indite. The reader must not be dismayed— 
and, if his foot be swathed in flannel, may be cheered—at finding 
that foremost among the Petits Bonheurs of Le Sieur Trégean 
ranks the gout—not the gout with a circumflex, which has been 
said to be indigenous to od but dire podagra itself, the pe- 
culiar apanage of England. In the last century, a Huguenot / 
sician, named Coulet, and more recently Franklin, enlar “| on 
the same theme—the blessings of gout. But neither of these 
writers comes near the encomiastic rhapsodies indulged in 
by M. Trégean on the subject of his pet malady. M. Jules 
Janin is partial to classical allusions. How came it that, in 
enumerating the illustrious worthies—Pericles, Augustus, Julius 
Cesar, Louis Quatorze, and the Maréchal du Saxe—on whom 
gout bestowed her choicest favours, he did not turn to his Lucian, 
or pseudo-Lucian, whose Z'ragodopodagra would have enabled 
him to head his catalogue with the names of Achilles, Belle- 
rophon, and Odysseus, and, at the same time, might have warned 
him of the danger of speaking so lightly of the sufferings inflicted 
by a goddess, “ begotten of Cocytus, born of Megera’s womb, 
in the abysmal shades of Tartarus?” But gout is not the only 
privilege of which our hero can boast. He has an excellent 
memory—so excellent that he can recal his first sensations on 
coming into the world!—a ludicrous idea enough on the part 
of M. Janin, but one which enables him to trace with con- 
siderable power the gradual development of the infant’s first im- 

ressions into full-fledged consciousness, “la conscience du moi.” 

“he Petits Bonheurs of childhood are enumerated, and the fore- 
most among these—pictures and picture-books—lead M. Trégean 
on to books in general, beginning with Moliére. As he turns over 
Tony Johannot’s illustrations, with his fair young godchild between 
his knees, he sets before us the principal characters of Moliére’s 


* Les Petits Bonheurs. Par M. Jules Janin. Llustrations de Gayarni. 
Paris: chez Morizot. 1857. 


plays, with mingled notes of praise and scorn—praiseof a Henriette 
or an Alceste, scorn of a Don Juan or a Tartufe. With regard 
to Gentil Bernard, as he is styled (for Voltaire’s epithet has sup. 
planted his Christian name), we think M. Trégean might conve. 
niently have pitched his dithyramb a note or two lower without 
any sacrifice to truth, and with a great accession of propriety, 
A writer whose dulness is overwhelming, and whose verses are 
full of effort, affectation, and indecency, without a line that 
betrays the ardour of a poet or the emotions of a man, may be 
called the Anacreon of France, if M. Trégean pleases, but has 
certainly nothing in common with him of Teos, save the lewd 
spirit of a consummate sensualist. We have less reason to 
quarrel with the frames in which M. Trégean encloses the por. 
traits of Ninon de |’Enclos and Lavater. The latter in particular, 
a propos of physiognomy, gives rise to some pages of very shrewd 
and clever writing on the physiognomy of A ay ait and the indi. 
cations of character which are afforded by the particular conforma. 
texture of fingers, thumb, palm, in different indi. 
viduals. 

There is something so ludicrous—our author would be the 
first to confess it—in the very idea of giving a methodical 
analysis of a book by Jules Janin, that we need make no apology 
for abandoning the attempt in despair before we have gone 
through a hundred pages. 
and there, at random, sundry passages of more than usual bril- 
liancy and beauty. After some glowing pages on Don Quizote 
and Gil Blas, we meet with a prose ode on Sir Walter Scott, 
from which we extract a specimen which will not be read without 
interest either north or south of Tweed. 

Aimons Walter Scott! Personne plus que celui-li nous a donné des prin. 
temps réveurs, des étés charmants, des automnes pleins de visions, des hivers 
contents et paisibles: tour 4 tour poéte, historien, romancier, il est Phomme, 
il est de nos jours, l’inventeur qui a le plus amusé, et de la fagon la plus 
chaste et la plus charmante, un plus grand nombre de créatures intelligentes. 
“a ¥,by6 6 Que de reconnaissance lui doit le monde pour l’avoir intéressé sans 
fatigue, instruit sans ennui, amusé sans honte, pour l’avoir fait rire et pleurer, 


sans qu'il eiit & rougir de ses larmes, ou de son rire. 


This is generous praise, and true, to boot. The reader will 
find much more in the same strain. The chapter on Voltaire 
and Diderot disappointed us exceedingly. We were prepared, 
indeed, to find that M. Janin, who in a literary point of view 
has much in common with Diderot, would not be lavish 
of censures on the author of Jacques le Fataliste and the 
Religieuse; but we were not prepared for a leniency which 

oes the length of a ludicrous exaggeration of all Diderot’s 
iterary excellences, without so much as a word of disparage- 
ment on his moral deformities. We are very much inclined 
to side with honest M. Pluche, one of the interlocutors of the 
Petits Bonheurs, who thus delivers himself of his opinion on 
Diderot, 4 propos of aglowing description of his person. “‘Peuh!’ 
dit M. Pluche en humant sa prise de tabac; ‘ces gens-la sont 
bons & voir de loin, tout au plus, un tas de sans géne et de 
mécréants.’’’ The chapter next following, which gives a graphic 
description of MM. Vilemain and Guizot, Cousin and Jouffroy, 
in their professional capacity, consule Planco, puts us into better 
humovr. Those were indeed palmy days for the lecture-going 

ublic of Paris, when thousands of eager listeners hung upon the 
ips of four such men as those we have named. We can easily 
understand the emotions so eloquently expressed by M. Trégean, 
alias M. Jules Janin, as he recals the souvenirs which attach 
to the lectures of men whom he styles, in language which we 
hesitate to term hyperbolical, “les plus grands maitres qui aient 
jamais laissé leur empreinte ineffacable sur l’esprit de leur 
peuple.” There is one passage, however, in this chapter, which 
_ confess we do not understand. The writer is aling of M. 

ousin :— 

Une fois que nous |’écoutions avec des s ineffables, il s’arréte, et 
nous regardant, pales et curieux que nous étions, dans l’attente de quelque 
chose d’étrange et d'imprévu—“ Non, non,” s’écria-t-il, ‘nous n’avons pas 
battus & Waterloo” (bis). Jugez de la joie immense et de l’applaudissement 
unanime. “Il n’y a plus de Pyrénées.” disait Louis Quatorze. M. Cousin 
disait bien davantage, “Il n’y a pas de Waterloo.” Il disait cela l’cil en 
feu, les mains jointes, le sourire la lévre, et l’auréole au front. 

The audience is then represented as marching through the asto- 
nished city (well it _— Be), exclaiming, “‘ Vive la France! Elle 
a gagné la bataille de Waterloo!” Had the author been recount- 
ing an episode in a Symposium, we could have understood the 
joke; butthat such drivelling claptrap should have been uttered 

y M. Cousin within the walls of the grave old Sorbonne, was 
enough to have made every chink gape wider and wider with 
sheer amazement. Perhaps, in a subsequent edition, M. Jules 
Janin will be kind enough to explain what he means. For the 
present we jot down in the margin “Non liquet,” and pro- 
ceed to the next chapter, which contains a rambling—we 
almost said a maundering—account, from the lips of a young 
German, of a trip to Italy, where his whole occupation seems to 
have been to keep chirping, “ Tirily, Tirily !” e think that 
all this might have been omit with advantage. It jars 
with the rest of the volume; and the only petit bonheur of 
which it gives any indication is Bavarian beer. We therefore 
advise the reader to skip it, and hasten on to chapters xxiii. an 
xxiy., which are the gems of the volume. In the former of 
these, M. Trégean is represented as giving some excellent advice 
to his young niece, in broken snatches of conversation, full of 
all that tenderness and grace of which Jules Janin is a con- 
summate master. We think our readers will admit that the fol- 
lowing brief extract is no contemptible specimen of 
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and should put to shame those critics whose inability 
to rival Jules Janin induces them to sneer at his excellences as 
mere tricks and effects of style—just as if style were not the 
sternest test of true literary worth. We should premise that 
M. Trégean is speaking of a girl whom he holds up as a model 
to his niece : — 

Avez-vous vu l'autre soir cette enfant qui est entrée avec tant de grice 
au salon? Elle est, tout simplement, parfaite, et elle n’en sait abso- 
jument rien: elle rit, et elle est agréable: elle parle, et elle est charmante: 
son silence est de bon gotit : aisée est sa démarche : assise, on dirait la fille 
dun roi. C’est un bel esprit naif, timide, et rougissant. Elle interroge bien, 
elle répond mieux: elle va & son pas, sans se hater, sans rien ralentir: elle 
n'est pas raide, elle est droite: quand elle passe, on la salue: est elle passée, 
on se rétourne: elle apporte avec elle une odeur suave, indicible, et tout & 
fait digne de son aimable jeunesse: il la faut regarder, il la faut imiter, et 
surtout il faut l’aimer. 

We call this as pretty a piece of miniature-painting as any that 
can be found in the volume. The following, too, is prettily con- 
ceived and expressed :— 

Un jour le Mérite et la Fortune se rencontrérent. “Ah! te voila, méchante 
aveugle !” dit le Mérite en criant comme un fou. “Prenez garde,” dit la 
Fortune; “vous allez me rendre sourde a force de me crier que je suis 
aveugle.” 

But we must hasten on to chapter xxiv., which contains an 
elaborate portrait, full-length, of the life and conversation ofa 

ure and high-born dévote—not a fausse dévote, for such is M. 
vanin’s faith in the efficacy of Moliére’s genius that he believes 
Tartuferie to be extinct, and that it is a mere actum agere to keep 
railing against vices which, by common consent, are relegated to 
the foulest crannies of the human heart. Orgon himself, he says, 
in the present day, would be the first to kick Tartufe out of the 
house, “comme le plus sale et le plus abominable des coquins.” 
Accordingly he sets himself to unfold all the petits bonheurs which 
lie thickly strewn in the path of the woman of genuine piety. 
Her books, her dress, her accomplishments, her amusements, her 
avocations, her works of charity —her wholelife, in short—is placed 
before us in a manner which makes us enamoured as we gaze. 
We hasten to lay our homage at her feet. We confess, however, 
that in the picture of her married life there is a figure we some- 
what miss, to wit, the husband ; and we have some uncomfortable 
misgivings about a piety which is er playing solos. 
Possibly it may be a narrow English prejudice, but we think the 

eneral effect of M. Janin’s canvas would be considerably 

eightened if we saw a little more of the wife and the mother in 
the person of the dévote, even though it might dim the lustre 
of the nimbus which environs the head of the saint. Perhaps 
M. Jules Janin would answer that, in the matter of piety, 
Parisian husbands are not interested parties—or else, with Jean 
Paul, that from the time of the Titans, giants have ever warred 
with Heaven. Quite so; but they generally got the worst of it. 

We can say little as to the remainder of the volume. Page 
after page is filled with descriptions at once humorous and 
pathetic, and redolent of Jauninism, of all the petits bonheurs 
which you may elicit from your rubber, your barometer, 
your clock, your pictures, your lamp, your teapot — nay, 
your very doors and windows—if you only know how to pay 
good and acceptable service at the shrine of the household 
gods. The censorious or hypercritical might launch out into 
complaints as to the general tone of the book being some- 
what too prodigal of banter, and somewhat deficient in moral 
earnestness. But, in the first place, we believe that such 
acharge could only be justified by a very superficial glance at 
the contents of the volume; and even were it substantiated 
by a fuller examination, we know not whether we should pro- 
nounce the sentence of guilty on the defendant. The wise 
man has said, “There is a time for all things,” and we 
submit that due account should be taken of the purpose 
which the book was intended to serve. It was brought out 
as an Etrenne; and M. Jules Janin would have incurred the 
risk of not meeting with a single reader, if, at a season specially 
ges to wholesome mirth, he had assumed too austere a 

own, 

We have already mentioned the name of Gavarni. So cur- 
sory an allusion is feeble justice to the admirable illustrations, 
fifteen in number, which the reader will find in this volume. 
But there is something unmeaning in dilating, however justly, 
on the merit of illustrations, without being able to produce any 
vouchers. Suffice it to say that they fully sustain the European 
Teputation of the distinguished artist whose name they bear, 
and are singularly free from that hankering after outrageous 
burlesque and exaggerated caricature which makes us perfect] 
weary of certain illustrations to English works of fiction which 
are familiar to all our readers. We may well congratulate our- 
selves that two men so remarkable for psychological analysis as 
Jules Janin and Gavarni should have joined in partnership to 
minister their choicest dainties to the world of letters and of art. 


writing, 


INSECTA MADERENSIA.* 


iy October, 1847, Mr. Wollaston was ordered to leave England 
4 for his health, and to spend the winter in Madeira. While 
in that island, he amused himself by collecting such insects as he 
could find in the neighbourhood of Funchal. In 1848 he was 


obliged to return to Madeira; and this time he made his 


* Insecta Maderensia ; being an account of the Insects of the Maderian 
Group, By T, Vernon Wollaston, M.A., F.L.8, London: Van Voorst. 


observations with a distinct view to publication, proposing to 
himself, however, only a series of papers in some of the periodicals 
which are devoted to natural history. His efforts were now signally 
successful, and improved health allowed him to leave the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the capital, and to climb the mountain 
sides. Before he sailed homewards, he had satisfied himself that 
he had found most of the Coleopterous insects which are to be 
met with in Madeira between October and June. He deter- 
mined to go back once more to his hunting ground, not now 
as a valetudinarian, but as a naturalist; and in May, 1850, 
he repaired to Madeira, furnished with a tent and the other 
requisites for a summer sojourn. The collections and observa- 
tions of these three visits aes formed the basis of the present 
monograph. 

Insecta Maderensia is a huge blue quarto of more than six 
hundred pages, with coloured representations, by Mr. Westwood, 
of many of the insects described in it, as well as careful drawings 
of their various parts by the same skilful hand. Mr. Wollas- 
ton’s object has been twofold—first, to draw up for the scien- 
tific world a minutely accurate account of those species of one 
order of insects which are found in a particular and limited 
locality, with a view to rendering more accurate the generalizations 
of geographical zoology ; and secondly, to contribute something 
to the amusement of those persons who, happening to have a 
taste for entomology, are obliged to spend some months of one 
or more years in Madeira. We must not be understood to 
imply by the use of the word amusement, that this work is in the 
slightest degree popular. On the contrary it is rigidly scientific, 
and will Le utterly useless to those who have not attained some 
acquaintance with the subject of which it treats, before they open 
it. The order Coleoptera, commonly known as the Beetle tribe, 
derives its name from the fact that the insects which constitute 
it have, with some exceptions, their two under-wings defended 
by another pair of wings, which are not, like the others, adapted 
for flying, but form, when folded, a sheath for their protection. 
Of the numerous classifications of the Coleoptera which have 
been proposed, Mr. Wollaston adopts that of Mr. Westwood, 
who divides the order into thirteen sections. He has not, how- 
ever, entirely followed this arrangement, but has transposed and 
inverted it, to suit his own views. Two hundred and seventy 
species, described in this volume, disposed in forty-one genera, 
are treated by its author as novelties. Many very common 
insects appear not to be found in the Madeira group, and the 
entomology of the islands has a very endemic character. 

The islands of the Madeira group are five in number—Madeira 
Proper, which is forty-five miles long, and contains about 360 
square miles; Porto Santo, a barren, treeless, and almost water- 
less rock, which lies forty miles to the N.E., and supports a small 

opulation; and the three Illhas Dezertas, the Great, the 

orthern, and the Southern, which are all uninhabited. The 
whole group is basaltic. Madeira Proper contains some very 
high land. Its loftiest summit is about 6000 feet above the level 
of the sea. ‘The island is cut by deep, and in many places narrow, 
gorges, traversed by rapid streams, interrupted by frequent 
waterfalls. It is divided into four zones of elevation—the lowest, 
or sub-tropical, rising to about 750 feet in height, and corre- 
sponding to the strip which runs round Sicily, extending from the 
sea to about 120 feet above it—the second, or vineyard region, 
rising to 2500 feet—the third, or woody region, abounding in 
chesnuts, and attaining an altitude of 3200 feet—and the fourth, 
chiefly occupied by social plants, grasses, heaths, and ferns, 
reaching to the top of Pico Ruivo, the highest mountain. Many 
persons have supposed that these islands are merely, as it were, 
the “mast-heads of a continent above water,” like so many of the 
islands in the Pacific. As might be expected, the fauna and 
flora present many analogies to those as well of Africa, with 
which they are most nearly connected by nature, as to those of 
Europe, with which they are artificially united. 

There are, it is said, considerably more than 30,000 species of 
beetles. Of this immense number, the Madeira group only 
possesses, as far as Mr. Wollaston has been able to discover, 482 
species. Of these, Madeira Proper contains at least 432. Porto 

anto has only 111, the Dezerta Grande 57, the Northern 
Dezerta 15, and the Southern Dezerta 4, or if we consider the 
five islands as forming three distinct regions, we have 432 for 
Madeira, 111 for Porto Santo, and 61 for the Dezertas. This is 
very much what we should be inclined to expect from the relative 
size of the islands. The species which are confingd to Madeira 
Proper are 340, those which are found only in Porto Santo are 32, 
and in the Dezerta Grande 6 ; while the Northern Dezerta has 3, 
and the Southern none, peculiar to it. Two insects, Scarites 
abbreviatus and Laparocerus morio, are found in all the islands, 
and possibly two or three others are equally general in their dis- 
tribution. Of this, however, Mr. Wollaston says he is not quite 
certain. Among the commonest beetles of the group, are Tarus 
lineatus and Dromius obscuroguttatus. The first of these is a 
Mediterranean insect, but the Madeiran specimens differ in some 
particulars from their relations in Provence and Algiers. The 
second is very common in many parts of Europe, and abounds in 
Madeira Proper. As yet, Mr. Wollaston has not found it in the 
other islands. Olisthopus maderensis is also general on the 
high mountain slopes. A variety of it is found on the Dezerta 
Grande, which curiously illustrates the effect of isolation in pro- 
ducing difference of Mr. Wollaston at first was 
almost tempted to regard this variety as a new species. Seven 
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other Coleopterous insects are mentioned by Mr. Wollaston as 
particularly abundant in these islands. 

Of the thirteen sections alluded to above, the Rhyncophora 
possesses, in the Madeira group, 104 species, that is, 24 
more than any other section. It is curious to observe that 
the water beetles are very ill represented. Mr. Wollaston 
accounts for this by saying, that although Madeira is the 
land of streams, yet those streams are swift, and rush over 
rough channels. Neither of these peculiarities is favourable to 
insect-life. Another strange fact is, that in Madeira, covered as it 
is with an exuberant vegetation, the flower-infesting tribes are very 
few in number. Curious, too, is the sombre hue of most of the spe- 
cies, and the absence of wings in many in which they are usually 

resent. Out of 482 species, 178 are either wingless or all but wing- 

ess, and86 of the winged species are very probably introduced from 
other countries. This leaves only 218 winged beetles indigenous to 
the Madeira isles, that is, only 40 more than the apterous species. 
On the whole, the coleopterous fauna of this region is, in Mr. 
Wollaston’s opinion, more nearly allied to that of Sicily than to 
that of any othe country which has been well explored. This is 
not surprising; for not only are the climates of Madeira and 
Sicily more or less akin to each other, but rocks nearly allied to 
those which form the whole of the Madeira group are abundant 
in Sicily, more especially on the south-east of the country. It 
would 4 interesting to observe whether the parts of Sicily where 
basalt and basalt tuft are most largely developed, are those which 
furnish most insects common to them and to Madeira—and not 
less so to compare the two vegetations, as Philippi has done in 
the case of Etna and Teneriffe. 

The idea of the late Professor E. Forbes, that a continuous 
land once extended from the shores of Northern Spain to those 
of South-Western Ireland, filling up the Bay of Biscay, and ex- 
tending beyond the Azores, is so very suthing, and affords so 
admirable a solution of some difficulties, that we are only too 
happy to find any confirmation of it in Mr. Wollaston’s re- 
searches. Their special character, and the very small surface 
over which they extended, forbid us to expect from them much 
light on this subject; but Mr. Wollaston assures us that, so far 
as they go, ~~ support the views of Professor Forbes. There isa 
marked resemblance between the Coleoptera of Kerry and of 
Madeira. The Mesites maderensis is very closely allied to the 
rare insect the Mesites tardii, which is found in the island of 
Innisfallen, at Killarney, and in other parts of Ireland. It is 
worth remarking that this insect seems at one time to have been 
more abundant than it now is, and that when it is found beyond 
its proper province, as in Wicklow or at Mount Edgeumbe, it is 
somewhat smaller than elsewhere. This little creature is very 
probably one of the few animal witnesses of that long-past state 
of things when the Arbutus, and the London-pride, and the 
Trichomanus radicans were not a “ feeble folk” existing in one 
corner of the British Isles, but lived in close communion with 
other similar plants which flourished on the lost Atlantis. 

Modern science, which has re-established the credit of Hero- 
dotus as an observer, and of Aristotle as a naturalist, seems to be 
giving to the beautiful old dream of a vanished Atlantic continent 
a new life. Is it possible that, as has been said of Deucalion’s 
deluge, the myth of an Atlantis was the form in which an earl 
race clothed the inferences which it drew from phenomena suc 
as now attract to it the attention of our savants ? Or are we rather 
to consider it as simply a poetical creation, the result of the melan- 
choly longing with which so many millions among the sons of 
men have gazed upon the sunset, down all the long centuries 
which have passed since the first dweller on the Atlantic coast 
of Europe looked out from Finisterre, or Carnac, or the cliffs of 
Moher? This yearning of the Indo-European races for the 
West is very remarkable. Horde after horde of barbarians felt 
it upon their steppes—the Greek mariner felt it when he first 
passed the Straits of Messina, and saw, as he sailed towards the 
Gulf of Lyons, the high peaks of Sardinia built up, as it were, 
half of light and half of A row 4 between him and the setting sun. 
Sertorius felt it in Spain, and the nameless barbarians of the 
Arran isles in the Bay of Galway felt it too, and gave to 
the land of which they dreamed, and which they believed 
they saw, the name of Hy-brasil. Who shall say how far 
some notions of this sort coloured the fancies about El-dorado, 
and that the very existence of these dreams was not as 
much pre-arranged as the relative position of the mountain- 
chains of the Old and New Continent—the one system favouring 
progress front east to west, the other receding far from the 
eastern shore of America to leave, for the surplus population of 
Europe, when the fulness of time was come, broad and fertile 
territories— 

A treasure land where the daring hand had only to glean and gain. 


Mr. Wollaston must have been at so great an expense in pub- 
lishing this work, and the returns from its sale must be so small 
—for the class which is alive to the merits of the Coleoptera is, 
after all, a limited one—that we fear he will receive with anythiag 
but approbation a proposal to make his second edition, if a second 
edition appears, even more elaborate than its predecessor. We 
do think, however, that, in a book of this kind, which deals much 
with the distribution of insects over a country which is, except to 
a select circle of invalids, a terra incognita, a good map is sorely 
needed. In these days, when our oracles inform us that they do 
not know where to look for Herat; and when even the Duke of 
Ormond, who was found searching for Deux-ponts in a map of 


Hungary and Transylvania, would be considered rather a bri). 
liant geographer, we must say that it is too much to expect us tp 
know all about the Dezertas. 

We do not remember having seen a work which brought mor 
pleasantly before us the happy entente cordiale which, amidy 
wars and rumours of wars, exists amongst the men of science of 
all nations. Mr. Wollaston has been assisted by entomologisy 
in Switzerland and Prussia, in Russia and Sweden, in England 


Ireland, Madeira, and France. It is pleasant to think that ow § 


men of science, so honourably distinguished as a body by the 
calm and candid way in which they open their minds to all truth, 
from whatever quarter it comes, should have succeeded in esta. 
blishing throughout Europe an intellectual communion and fe. 
lowship such as the world has never seen since the revolt of the 
human mind against the Latin Church. 


FORGOTTEN BOOKS.* 


_— G proposed when he was librarian at Wolfenbiittel, 
to start a review which should only notice on ge book: 
—books written before reviewing was invented, published 
in the small towns of Germany, never read, perhaps, except 
by the author and his friends, then buried on the shelves of 4 
roperly labelled and catalogued, but never opened agaia 
except 
The yt Sn of those forgotten books is great, and as ia 


former times few authors wrote more than one or two works 7 


during the whole of their lives, the information which 
contain is generally of a much more substantial and heavy ki 
than our literary palates are accustomed to. If a man now 
travels to the unexplored regions of Central Africa, his book 
is written and out in a year. It remains on the drawing-room 
table for a season—it is pleasant to read, easy to digest, and 
still easier to review. But, without going back to the ancient 
travellers, such as Herodotus or Pausanias, let us take a for. 
gotten traveller of the sixteenth century. There is Paul Hentzner, 
a German, who, of course, calls himself Paulus Hentzneru, 
He has travelled in Germany, France, England, and Italy; 
and after his return to his native place in Silesia, he has duly 
ublished his travels in a portly volume, written in Latin. Ther 
is a long title-page, with dedications, introductions, a preface for 
the Lector benevolus, Latin verses, and a table showing what 
eople ought to observe in travelling. Travelling, according to our 
riend, is the source of all wisdom, and he quotes Moses and the 


Prophets in support of his theory. We ought all to travel, he | 


says—“ vita nostra peregrinatio est;” and those who stay a 


home like snails (cochlearum instar) will remain “ inhumani, 


insolentes, superbi,” &c. 

It would take a long time to follow Paulus Hentznerus through 
all his peregrinations ; but let us see what he saw in England, 
He arrived here in the year 1598. He took ship with his friends 
at Depa, vulgo Dieppe, and after a boisterous voyage, they landed 
at Rye. On their arrival they were conducted toa Notarius, who 
asked their names, and inquired for what object they came to 
England. After they had satisfied his official inquiries, they 


were conducted to a Diversorium, and treated to a good dinner, § 


pro regionis more, according to the custom of the country. From 
Rye they rode to London, passing Flimwolt, Tumbridge, and 
Chepsted on their way. There follows a long description of 
London, its origin and history, its bridges, churches, monuments, 
and palaces, with extracts from earlier writers, such as Paulw 
Jovius, Polydorus Vergilius, &c. All inscriptions are copied 
most faithfully, not only from tombs and pictures, but also fr 
books which the travellers were shown in the public libraries. 
Whitehall seems to have contained a royal library at that time, 
and in it Hentzner saw, besides Greek and Latin MSS., 8 
book written in French by Queen Elizabeth, with the following 
dedication to Henry VIIL — 

A Tres haut et Tres puissant et Redoubte Prince Henry VIII. de ce now, 
Roy d’Angleterre, de France, et d’Irlande, defenseur de la foy ; Elizabeth, # 
Tres humble fille, rend salut et obedience. 

After the travellers had seen St. Paul’s, Westminster, the 
House of Parliament, Whitehall, Guildhall, the Tower, and the 
Royal Exchange, commonly called Bursa—all of which ar 
minutely described—they went to the theatres and to places 
Ursorum et Taurorum venationibus destinata, where bears and 
bulls, tied fast behind, were baited by bulldogs. In these places, 
and everywhere, in fact, as our traveller says, where you 
with Englishmen, they use herba nicotiana, which they call by 
American name, Tobaca or Paetum. The description deserve 
to be quoted in the original :— 

Fistule in hune finem ex argilld fact, orificio posteriori, dictam herba® 
probe exiccatam, ita ut in pulverem facile redigi possit, immittunt, et ig# 
admoto accendunt, unde fumus ab anteriori parte ore attrabitur, qui 
nares rursum, tamquam per infurnibulum exit, et phlegma ac capitis 
fluxiones magna copié secum educit. 

After they had seen everything in London—not omitting the 
ship in which Francis Drake, nobilissimus pyrata, was said # 
have circumnavigated the world—they went to Greenwich. Here 


® Pauli Hentzneri, JC. Itinerarium Germania, Gallia, Anglia, Italia: 
cum Indice Locorum, Rerum, atque Verborum commemorabilium. Hit 
libro aecessére novi hae editione—1. Monita Peregrinatoria duorum 40 
tissimorum virorum ; Incerti auctoris Epitome Pracognitoru® 
Historicorum, antehdc non edita. Noriberge, Typis Abrahami Wagenmaa®) 
sumptibus sui ipsius et Johan, Giintzelii, anno MDCXxIx, 


y an inquisitive inmate of these literary mausoleum, 7 
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they were 
Queen. The walls of the room were covered with precious 
tapestry, the floor strewed with hay. The Queen had to pass 
through on going to chapel. It was a Sunday, when all the 
nobility came to pay their respects. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London were present. When divine 
service began, the Queen appeared, preceded and followed by 
the Court. Before her walked two Barons, carrying the sceptre 
and the sword, and between them the Great Chancellor of Eng- 
land with the Seal. The Queen is thus minutely described :— 

She was said (rumor erat) to be fifty-five years old. Her face was rather 
long, white, and somewhat wrinkled. Her eyes small, black, and gracious; 
her nose somewhat bent ; her lips mgs eer her teeth black (from a 
too much sugar). She had earrings of pearls; red hair, but artificial, an 
wore asmall crown. Her breast was uncovered (as is the case with all un- 
married ladies in England), and round her neck was a chainwith precious gems. 
Her hands were graceful, her fingers long. She was of middle size, but 
stepped on majestically. She was gracious and kind in her address, The 
dress she wore was of white silk, with pearls as large as beans. Her cloak 
was of black silk with silver lace and along train was carried by a Marchioness. 
As she walked along she spoke most kindly with many people, some of them 
ambassadors. She spoke English, French, and Italian; but she knows also 
Greek and Latin, and understands Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch. Those 
whom she addresssd bent their knees, and some she lifted up with her hand. 
To a Bohemian nobleman of the name of Slawata, who had brought some 
letters to the Queen, she gave her right hand after taking off her glove, and 
he kissed it. Wherever she turned her eyes, people fell on their knees, 


There was probably nobody present who ventured to scru- 
tinize the poor Queen so impertinently as Paulus Hentznerus. 
He goes on to describe the ladies who followed the Queen, and 
how they were escorted by fifty knights. When she came 
to the door of the chapel, books were handed to her, and the 


people called out, “* God save the Queen Elizabeth ;” whereupon 


the Queen answered, “I thanke you myn good peupel.” Prayers 
did not last more than half-an-hour, and the music was excellent. 
During the time that the Queen was in chapel, dinner was laid 
out, and this again is described in full detail. But we cannot 
afford to tarry with our German observer, nor can we follow him 
to Grantbridge (Cambridge), or Oxenford, where he describes 
the colleges and halls, (each of them having a library,) and the 
life of the students. From Oxford, he went to Woodstock, 
then back to Oxford; and from thence to Henley and 
Madenhood to Windsor. Eton also was visited, and here, 
he says, sixty boys were educated gratuitously, and afterwards 
sent to Cambridge. After visiting Hampton Court, and the 
royal palace of None-such, our travellers returned to London. 

e shall finish our extracts with some remarks of Hentzner 
on the manners and customs of the English :— 

The English are grave, like the Germans, magnificent at home and 
abroad. They carry with them a large train of followers and servants. 
These have silver shields on their left arm, and a pig-tail. The English 
excel in dancing and music. They are swift and lively, though stouter 
than the French. They shave the middle portion of the head, but leave the 
hair untouched on each side. They are good sailors, and famous pirates; 
clever, perfidious, and thievish. About three hundred are hanged in London 
every year. At table they are more civil than the French. They eat less 
bread, but more meat, and they dress it well. They throw much sugar into 
their wine. They suffer frequently from leprosy, commonly called the white, 
which is said to have come to England in the time of the Normans. The 
are brave in battle, and always conquer their enemies. At home they broo 
no manner of servitude. They are very fond of noises that fill the ears, as 
explosions of guns, trumpets, and bells. In London, persons who have got 
runk, are wont to mount a church tower, for the sake of exercise, and to 
ning the bells for several hours. If they see a foreigner who is handsome and 
strong, they are sorry that he is not an Anglicus—vulgo Englishman. 

On his way back to France, Hentzner paid a visit to Canter- 
bury, and, after seeing some ghosts on his way, arrived safely 
at Dover. Before he was allowed to go on board, he had again 
to undergo an examination, to give his name, to explain what he 
had done in England, and where he was going; and, lastly, his 
gnage was searched most carefully, in order to see whether he 
carried with him any English money, for nobody was allowed to 
carry away more than ten pounds of English money; all the 
rest was taken away and handed to the Royal Treasury. And 
thus farewell, Carissime Hentzneri! and slumber on your shelf 
until the eye of some other benevolent reader, glancing at the 
tows of forgotten books, is caught by the quaint lettering on 
your back, “ Hentzneri Itin.” 


SHALL AND WILL.* 


HIS little volume discusses the philosophy of a matter in 
regard to which most Englishmen instinctively, and without 
reflection, go right, and most Scotchmen, Irishmen, and Ame- 
nicans go wrong-—to wit, the use of those future auxiliary verbs 
. perpetual occurrence, the “shall” and “will” of daily and 
ourly speech. We anticipate the remark that to say that 
natives of Scotland, Ireland, and America go wrong in their use 
these words is merely to say that they use them differentl 
‘Most natives of England We shall be told that walls 
ve in themselves no meaning except that which is arbitraril 
and conventionally allotted to them, and therefore that, if an 
a man or a Scotchman uniformly carries out his own system 
of “shall” and “ will,” it is just as right as any other. The reply 
és common sense is, of course, that the English way of usin 
cul English language is the right way—that the literature an 
tivated speech of England must be the test of pure and gram- 


Sir 


Shall and Will; or, Two Chapters on Future Auzili Verbs. 
Edmund W, Head, Bart, London: Murray. 1856, =e 7 


introduced into the Presence-chamber, and saw the | matical English. We have a parallel case in what is commonly 


called the ‘English accent.” It is easy for a Scotchman to 
say that his way of uttering the words which he employs is just 
as good as any other—that if he speaks English grammatically, 
and like those around him, it is all that should be looked for— 
that Scotch people have as much right to speak with a Scotch 
accent as English people with an English one. But, practically, 
it is felt that there is a standard of pronunciation and intona- 
tion—that the English accent is the pleasantest and best—that 
the nearest approximation to it is next best—and that the farthest 
departure from it is worst. So is it with the “shall and will.” 
A writer in the Edinburgh Review speaks of their use as “a 
strange anomaly,” an “unlearnable system of speaking,” “ the 
most capricious and inconsistent of all imaginable irregularities, 
and at variance not less with original etymology than with former 
usage, and substantially with itself.” Sir Edmund Head main- 
tains, on the contrary, that “the English application of these two 
verbs, though it may be difficult to acquire and preserve incor- 
rupt, is neither irrational in its origin nor deficient in force and 
precision in its use.” 

It is one of the lesser difficulties of life to maintain accuracy in 
our shalls and wills. If a man does not go right without ever 
thinking ofrules, he is not likely to go right at It is as when 
we are momentarily perplexed as to the spelling of some common 
word, whose letters our pen has traced hundreds of times almost 
without conscious volition. If we have to stop and think, we 
are sure to become puzzled; and we shall probably end in 
awkwardness and stiffness of expression. Thousands of English- 
men every day, without thought, use their shalls and wills with 
nice and precise correctness—hundreds of educated Scotchmen, 
after much reflection, use these verbs wrongly. Sir Edmund 
Head’s book is more likely to interest persons who already are 
right, by explaining to them the rationale of the course which 
they instinctively follow, than to serve as a guide to the perplexed 
Scotchman or the bewildered Irishman. But we believe that 
many readers are practically of Cobbett’s opinion, that “the 
uses of shall and will are as well known to us all as the uses of 
our teeth and our noses,” and that “to misapply them argues, not 
only a deficiency in the reasoning faculties, but almost a deficieney 
in instinctive discrimination.” 

Sir Edmund Head tells us in his preface that his book is the 
result of a discussion he had some years since with an accom- 
plished French lady, which set him thinking upon the intri- 
eacies of Shall and Will. The book is clear in expression, and 
abundant in information. It is also ingenious, showing that its 
author possesses a good deal of that acuteness and subtlety of 
thought which should characterize the philologer ; but it is ve 
deficient in method. He has no notion of holding steadily on in his 
discussion. He is constantly making excursions on either hand 
away from the thread of logical sequence ; and instead of distinctly 
laying down the principles from which he sets out or to which he 
reasons, in conspicuous places, we find them occurring accidentally 
in various unexpected corners of his pages. The result is, that 
when we have read the book, we feel that we have got into our 
minds a good deal of undigested information, which we must sort 
into order and get into shape for ourselves. Intelligent readers 
must thus do for themselves what should have been done for 
them by the author; and those who shrink from such an exertion 
will carry away a very crude and confused impression of what 
the book is meant to convey. 

We shall try briefly to put into shape Sir E. Head's theory of 
Shall and Will. Many modern languages, especially those of 
the Teutonic stock, entirely want a proper future tense. Various 
reasons have been assigned for this deficiency. Sir E. Head ap- 
pears to think that it arises from the present Telen too absorbing. 
Archdeacon Hare is of opinion that “ there is an awful, irrepres- 
sible, and almost instinctive consciousness of the uncertainty of 
the future which makes men avoid the appearance of speaking 
presumptuously of it.” Still, some way of expressing future time 
was found necessary; and this was accomplished by the use of 
auxiliary verbs. The principle on which these auxiliary verbs 
were selected is this:—If a man has to do something, or intends 
to do it, or is advancing towards doing it, we may take for granted 
that the thing will be done. Accordingly, the sense of futurity 
was expressed by employing words which originally convey the 
notion of obligation to do, or purpose to do, or progress towards 
doing. The German language still retains —e verbs 
expressing all the three enadhe English lan e has been 
content with verbs expressing the former two. These verbs are 
shall and will—the proper force of shall being that of destiny, 
command, or obligation ; and the proper force of wil/ being that 
of intention or volition. In becoming auxiliaries, shall and will 
lose part of their natural signification, and emphasis ; but the diffi- 
culty in their use mainly arises from the fact that while, in most 
cases, they convey the idea of simple futurity, in others they 
push forward their original sense, and demand that it shall be 
noted and recognised. 

Now in practice, as every one knows, shall is the future 
auxiliary verb of the first person, and will of the second and 
third. This rule is systematically adhered to when simple 
futurity is to be expressed ; and whenever an educated English- 
man departs from it, by using will in the first person, or shall 
in the second or third, it is beeause he desires to push forward 
the original meaning of the auxiliary verb. A freshly-caught 
Scotchman, on the other hand, uses will in the first person as 
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well as in the others, intending to convey the idea of mere 
futurity ; and the Ldinburgh reviewer maintains that he is quite 
right in doing so. Is there, then, anything deeper than usage 
in the matter? Is it a mere matter of choosing between two 
indifferent words, and sticking to the one made choice of? Or 
is there some recondite principle involved in the English use of 
shall (as the rule) for the first person, and wid/ (as the rule) for the 
second and third? We maintain that there is. Shai/ originally 
signifies obligation—will, volition. So, when an Englishman says 
I shall, Thou wilt, He will, there is a refined courtesy woven into 
the fabric of his language. When he speaks of himself, he speaks 
humbly, and uses the word implying debt or compulsion. When 
speaking of others, he speaks courteously, and uses the word 
which retains still a faint tinge of its original meaning, which 
is that of will or choice. But when the original meaning of the 
auxiliary is to be brought prominently forward, we still employ 
will in the first person; and when command or obligation is to 
be expressed, then shall is employed in the second and third 
persons. The state of the case is thus given by Sir E. Head :— 

It will appear, I think, that shall was the original future auxiliary, and 
has still the presumption im its favour, since it is supplanted by wild only 
in special cases, and originally from a sense of courtesy or submission in 
speaking of others, 

And as for the use of shall in the second and third persons in 
contingent sentences and in questions, Sir E. Head says :— 

Shall was the original auxiliary appropriated to the future in English, as 
it is in the Dutch and Low German dialects; it is never superseded by will 
when any loophole exists for avoiding implied want of courtesy in its use. 
If, in a jm we the person addressed has to answer by shall, or if the sen- 
tence is hypothetical or indefinite, then shall retains its right, even with the 
second and third persons, 

We cannot follow Sir E. Head in his explanations of apparent] 
anomalous cases, all of which he shows may be reconciled wit 
the theory which has been stated. Nor shall we examine his 
attempt to — opposition to the Ldinburgh reviewer, who 
maintains that the usage is of very recent origin—that standard 
English authors, from Chaucer downwards, have been familiar 
with the use of shall and will according to the modern idiom. 

We observe from a note a pended to this work, that Mr. Guest 
maintains that the Scotch at se” is equivalent to I shall be ;” 
and that, being a corruption of “I is,” it is an example of the 
present “is,” used to express future time. No one possessing 
the smallest knowledge of the Lowland Scotch dialect could have 
fallen into such an error. ‘“I’se” and “ we’se”” mean “TI shall” 
and “ we shall”—and never anything else. Whether or not the 
“T’se” be, as Sir E. Head suggests, a corruption of “I sall”— 
the liquid at the end being slurred over—no Scotchman can 
mistake its meaning. Our readers will remember the exclama- 
tion of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, when Bruce met 
him at the gate of the Grayfriars’ monastery at Dumfries, and 
said, “I doubt I have killed the Red Comyn.” “Is that a 
matter to be left in doubt,” cried Kirkpatrick : ‘ Z'se mak sicker!” 
that is, “I shall make certain.” The Kirkpatricks still bear the 
words for their motto; and the meaning of the “ I’se”’ is as well 
understood as that of the “ mak sicker.” 


VERY SUCCESSFUL.* 


HE authoress of this book, as we learn from the title-page, 
reserves to herself the right of translation ; and if she is 
justified in the anticipation that there will be an active demand 
for a version of it in many foreign tongues, we may venture to 
say that she will have the satisfaction of astonishing the Con- 
tinent. It is a very extraordinary specimen of an English lady’s 
composition, being perhaps the most plainspoken, indecent, viru- 
lent, maledictory, and outrageous book that has appeared on this 
side of theChannel for a dozen years. If we could fancy a maudlin, 
croaking, impotent old dowager swearing at her maid for hour 
after hour, and then suppose the language taken down in short- 
hand and interspersed here and there with moral remarks, we 
should have a tolerable notion of the way in which Lady Bulwer 
Lytton speaks of her husband throughout three volumes, and of 
the parentheses or episodes which = devotes to lamentations 
over the triumph of vice in this world, and the persecutions to 
which virtue, and especially feminine virtue, is exposed. 

It is said that when a woman is bad at all, she is very bad; 
and so, —— it may be expected that when a lady author 
breaks t _— the ordinary reserve of her sex and rank, she will 
write and publish things which would make the hair of the most 
hardened penny-a-liner stand on end. Lady Bulwer Lytton 
tells the most foul stories about, and imputes the most degraded 
vices to, a score of well-known whet of London society, 
either giving their names in full, or disguising them under 
the most transparent aliases. She generally mentions her 
husband, the philosopher of the Good and the Beautiful, 
as “that loathsome brute, ‘Sir Janus Allpuff;’” and, we 
regret to say, she characterizes her brother-in-law, His Excel- 
lency Sir Henry Bulwer, as “an unbottled abortion of a diplomat.” 
Nominally, Very Successful is a novel, and there is supposed to 
be some sort of story in it about a Crimean hero and a lovely 
pil, and a bachelor millionaire, who sets them up in wedlock ; 

ut really the whole object and purpose of all the dramatis per- 
sone is to talk about Lady Bulwer Piytton. A family party, who 


* Very Successful. By Lady Bulwer Lytton. London: Whittaker 


and Co, 


sit down to a quiet early dinner, think nothing of reciting the 
sufferer’s wrongs in speeches of a dozen pages each. ‘The clergy, 
man begins by saying that the world is a bad world ; and to illus. 
trate his position he begs to mention the history of Sir Janu 
Allpuff. The host takes up the theme, and says that with regard 
to Sir Janus, he happens to be in possession of a few secrets about 
that gentleman’s history, which, if known, would blast him for 
ever. The governess continues, and relates the history of Sir 
Janus’s victim—as Lady Bulwer Lytton delights to call herself— 
and then the family generally chime in, and give the responses 
to the commination. Dinner over, there is no rest. The party 
go out, and a stranger joins them, who has London news to im. 
part, and who tells tiem of the misdoings of some friend of “ that 
notorious Sir Janus,” or of “Mr. Jericho Jabber,” as Lady 
Bulwer Lytton calls the leader of the Opposition. Even when 
the millionaire drops in at a wayside pot-house, the boy that 
brings him his dinner has been a literary hack—has been dallied 
with by the base retainers of Sir Janus, who want his assistance 
in some scheme of treachery, and has nobly resisted their horrid 
arts. All the world is represented as occupied with Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, reading those novels which, ‘as she knows the 
books whence he stole them,” his wife cannot admire, or ground 
to pieces by his villany, or entangled by his stratagems into 
sharing his wickedness. : 

We do not intend, by inserting any account of them in these 
columns, to give currency to the accusations made by this ——_ 
woman against her rave: hey We only notice the book at all to 
express our astonishment that any London publisher of respect. 
ability should have allowed his name to have been placed _on its 
title-page. If the odious charges made by Lady Lytton Bulwer 
against her husband were true, it would still be a most improper 
thing that they should be made in so underhand a way as in the 
disguise of anovel—in amanner so revolting todecency—with such 
unwomanly contempt for the usages of society. If they are false, 
the sehiiduse has been guilty of a scandalous libel. It is very 
likely that the authoress has had much to endure in her life ; but 
certainly not the least of her misfortunes is, that she has, if not 
the power, at least the habit of novel-writing. She ought to 
have found a check in her publisher's friendly remonstrances, 
which should have prevented her giving utterance to these out. 
pourings of her rage and bitterness and sorrow. It is most im- 
portant that the community should hold a publisher account. 
able for the general character of the works he issues. It cannot 
be expected that he should weigh every expression used by a 
author, but he should not lend his name with indifference to 
works of “fiction” that are not fit for any modest woman to read, 
or that throw the vulgarest and foulest abuse on names held in 
general respect. It is no excuse that Lady Bulwer Lytton takes 
upon herself the responsibility of the publication, or that the 
name of a country publisher on the title-page divides the fault, 
Messrs. Whittaker have, we think, done a very improper thing 
in giving Lady Lytton’s book the sanction of their names a 

ublishers. It does even more discredit to them than to Lad 

ulwer Lytton herself. She is evidently bewildered and mad 
dened by the endurance, real or fancied, of some great wrong; 
and, stung by the countenance which society affords to_ 
wrong-doer, she determines to break the laws of the society 
that does her injustice. We feel a kind of pity for the misery 
that is evidenth weighing so hard on her, however much we 
may blame her for what she has written. But the publisher has 
no excuse of this sort. He is not led away by geen feelings. 
He ought to have restrained the frenzy of the sufferer; and 
in wilfully giving her book a wide circulation he has exposed him- 
self not only to the penalties of a lawsuit—from which he pro 
bably thinks he is secured by the scandal likely to be created 
by the exposure—but to the censure of all who wish to see the 
standard of current literature in England kept tolerably pure. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarurpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and 
copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 
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YDE HOUSE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. Principals~ 

Dr. BEHR and the Rev. EDWARD FIRMSTONE, M.A. (late Scholar ‘od 
Lincoln College, Oxford), assisted by Graduates from the Universities of Oxford 
Cambridge, and Foreign Masters (all of whom are resident). 

This School is established for the Education of the Sons of Noblemen and Gentle 
men, with a view to prepare them for the Universities, for the Public Schools, Naval, 
Military, and East India Colleges, the newly-organised Competitive E for 
the Civil Service and the Artillery, or any of the various Professions, 

For particulars, apply at Hyde House School, Winchester, 

TERMS. 
If under 12 years ofage . . . 50 guineas per annum, 
Above that age 60 guineas per annum, 
No extras whatever, except books and medical attendance. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—Prepare for the winter 
cough by obtaining a supply of the above renowned Lozenges, which for 
years have proved an unfailing remedy for Asthma, Coughs, and incipient 
sumption.—Sold in bottles, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, 
Tuomas KAzine, Chemist, 79, St, Paul’s Churchyard, London, and retail by 
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QUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
OrricE—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. Estanuisnep 1762. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, on the 3lst DECEMBER, 1856, UPWARDS of SEVEN 
MILLIONS STERLING. 
INCOME of the SOCIETY, UPWARDS of FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 
PER ANNUM. 
‘The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the profits are appropriated to 


efit of the Assured. 
ay Saran may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 


Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receive 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 
To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, proposals must be lodged at the Head 
Office, or at any of the Society’s Agencies, on or before the Ist March, 
Policies effected on or before Ist March, 1857, will receive six years’ additions at the 
Division of Profits at Ist March, 1862. 


VHE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstituTED 1831. 

At the Division of Surplus, at 1st March, 1856, a Policy for £1000, effected at 1st 
March, 1832, was increased to £1571 18s. 10d., being at the rate of Two and a Quarter 
per cent. per annum on the Sum Assured. This addition may be converted into a 
present payment, or applied in reduction of the future premiums, 

Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the Assured, 


Life. 
A Weekl 
Proposals for New Assurances. 


AccuMULATED Funps ........ £1,000,000 
ExistInG ASSURANCES . ....... 4,764,949 


Copies of the Report by the Directors on the Division of Surplus in 1856, and all 
information, may be had on application at the Head Office, or Agencies, 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Heap Orrice—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
Orrick Lonpon—26, POULTRY, E.C, 

ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
EOLOGY.—King’s College, London.—Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.S., commenced a COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, on FRIDAY 
MORNING, January 23rd, at Nine o’clock, to be continued on each succeeding 

Wednesday and Friday, at the same Hour. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal, 
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RAMATIC SCENES, with other Poems. By Barry CorNWALL. 
Beautifully illustrated, and printed on fine Paper, Crown 8vo, 18s, 


AS LEIGH. A Poem, in Nine Books. By ELmZaneTH 


Barrett Brownine. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 12s, 


thee CARE OF THE SICK: Being the Substance of a Course 


of Lectures delivered at the Working Women’s College. By Ricuarp BaARWELL, 
F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to the Charing-Cross Hospital, Feap. 8vo. 


(In a few days, 
Just published, price 5s, 
Tes NATIONAL REVIEW. No. VII. 
CONTENTS: 
VI. The Literature 
VIL, The Crédit Mobilier and x 
Companies in France, 
VIII, Strauss and German Hellenism, 
1X. The Slave Empire of the West. 
X. Books suitable for Reading Societies, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
This day, Twopence, 
A TRACT ON TICKETS OF LEAVE. By C. B. ApDERLEY, 
London: Jonn W. ParxeEr and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
ODERN MANICHEISM, LABOUR’S UTOPIA, and other 


Poems, 
London: Jonun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


I, William Wordsworth. 

Il. The Relations of Religion to Art. 
III. Balzacen Pantoufles, By Léon Gozlan, 
IV. Mr. Spurgeon and his Popularity, 

V. Latham and Grimm on the Ethnology 

of Germany. 


This day, Two Vols., Post 8vo, 16s, 
HE WEDDING GUESTS; or, the Happiness of Life. By 
Mary C. Hume, Author of “ The Bridesmaid,” “ Count Stephen,” and other Poems, 


London: Joun W. ParKxer and Son, West Strand. 

This day, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

IALOGUES ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
By a Fellow ofa College. 


_ _ London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d, 
YWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 
Kiyastry, Rector of Eversley. 
By the same Author, 5s. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 
London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
Next week, 2s, 6d. 
IVE SERMONS. Preached before the Universit 
bridge, in November, 1856. By Ricnarp Curyevix Trencn, 
Westminster. 
London: Jon W. Parker and Son, West Strand; Cambridge: Macmriran and Co, 


This day, 4s. 6d, 
ANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By the Rev. 
H. Muserave W1ikrys, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of 
“Notes for Latin Lyrics.” 
London: Jomn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
This day, 8vo, 16s. 
TATE PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE, Illustrative of 
the Political and Social State of Europe, from the Revolution to the Accession of 
the House of Hanover. Edited, with Historical Introduction, Memoirs, and Notes, by 
J. M. M.A. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, with Map, 4s. 
Yee PTOLEMY AND THE NILE; or, an Inquiry 
into that Geographer’s Real Merit and Speculative Errors, his Knowle of 
— Africa, and the Authenticity of the Mountains of the Moon, By W. D. 
OOLEY, 


By CHARLES 


of Cam- 
.D., Dean of 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d, 


EMAINS OF THE LATE EDWARD COPLESTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Llandaff. With an Introduction containing some Reminiscences of 
his Life, by Rrcuarp Wuartety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Fourth Edition, revised, Two Vols., 25s. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Jonn Srvart Mit. 


By the same Author, 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third Edition. 
Two Vols, 8vo, 30s, 


ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 6s. 6d. 
London: Jonw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d. 


LEMENTS OF LOGIC. By Ricnarp Wuatety, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
By the same Author, Crown Octavo, 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 

*,* The above are the only correct and perfect Editions of Archbishop Whately’s 
Works on “Logic” and on “Rhetoric,” printed uniformly with the small octavo 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana.”. The portions of that work issued as 
the Author’s are mere reprints of Papers communicated by him more than twenty-five 

ears ago, since which time his Works have received many important Additions and 
mendations, the whole of which are included in the above Editions. 
Copies of the Demy Octavo Editions of Arehbishop WHATELY’S LOGIC and 
RHETORIC may still be had. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in small 8vo, handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, lettered, 
price 4s, 


IX LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

(in reference mainly to popular objections) preached in the Parish Church of 

Holywood, County Down; with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. C, P. Rercuer, 

B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen’s University, and Chaplain to his Excellency the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

=o Any profits from the Work are to be given to the Holywood Church Sunday 


‘London: Jomy W. Parker and Son; Dublin: and Sara; 
Belfast; G, PHILurPs, 
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In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
By Mavtt and Potysiank. With appropriate Biographical Notices, 


The JANUARY Number contains :—E, M, WARD, Esq., R.A, 


Already published :— 
No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 


No. 2, is The Right Hon. T, B. MACAULAY. 

No. 3, ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
No. 4, J. A, ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 

No. 5, Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S,, &e, 
No. 6, E, H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 

No. 7, o SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

No. 8, PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A,, F.R.S. 


Mavut and Potysiank, 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip Boaur, 86, Fleet-street ; 
and all Book and Print-sellers. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.—The FEBRUARY Number (to 
be publisheg on the 31st) will contain the Second Part of a New Tale of the 
Times, entitled THE MILLIONAIRE OF MINCING LANE, by Dupixry CostELLo. 


*,* Bills and Advertisements must be sent before the 28th, 
London: Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.— The FEB- 


RUARY Number (to be published on the 31st) will contain the first portion of 
a New Work by Frorentra, entitled THE BATHS OF LUCCA. 


*,* Bills and Advertisements must be sent before the 28th, 
Crapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCL., will be published 
NEXT WEEK. CONTENTS: 

I, Northamptonshire. VI. Rats, 

Il. Homer and his Successors in Epic VII. Memoirs of General Sir Charles 


Poetry. Napier. 
III, The Salmon. VIL, Our Political Prospect—Domestic, 
IV. Ferns and their Portraits, Foreign, and Financial, 


V. Lord Raglan, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This Day, 


HE ARMY AND THE MILITIA: a Letter to the Earl of 
LercesteEr, from Major-General WinpHaM, C.B., late Chief of the Staff to the 
British Army in the Crimea, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On the 31st, with Portraits and Map, Vols. I. and II., Post 8vo, 24s, 
IFE AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES 


NAPIER; chiefly derived from his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspon- 
dence. By Lieut.-General Sir Naprer, K.C.B. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF MR. BURKE’S WORKS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
In Eight Volumes, 8vo, price £4 4s, 


HE WORKS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT 
HON. EDMUND BURKE, 

This Edition contains—1. Mr. BURKE’S CORRESPONDENCE between the year 
1744 and his decease in 1797 (first published from the original MSS. in 1844, by Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke), containing numerous Historical and Biogra- 
phical Notes and original Letters from the leading Statesmen of the period, and form- 
ing an Autobiography of this celebrated Writer.—2. The WORKS of MR. BURKE, 
as edited by his Literary Executor, the late Bishop of Rochester. (This Edition 
includes the whole of the contents of the former Editions published in Twenty 
Volumes, at the price of £9 5s.) 

Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


HE SECOND VOLUME of BACON’S WORKS, edited by 
. Mr. Segpprye, Mr, Exwts, and Mr, Hearn, will be published on SATURDAY, 
January 31st, price 18s, 

London: Longman and Co.; and the other Proprietors. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.—REPRESENTATION OF LEARNED, 
PROFESSIONAL, AND COMMERCIAL BODIES, 

This day, price 3s. 6d, 8vo, cloth, 

HE TRUE THEORY OF REPRESENTATION IN A STATE; 
or, The Leading Interests of the Nation, not the mere Predominance of N umbers, 
proved to be its proper Basis. By Gores Harris, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In 10 Pocket Volumes, Feap, 8vo, price 3s, 6d. each, 
OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. A New and 
Cheaper Issue of the first collected Edition, which was thoroughly revised by 
the Author; with Portrait and 19 Plates—The Works may be had separately, as 


follows :— 
JOAN OF ARC, 3s. 6d. BALLADS AND METRICAL TALES, 
JUVENILE AND MINOR POEMS, 2 Vols. 7s. 

2 Vols. 7s, CURSE OF KEHAMA, 3s. 6d, 
THALABA, 3s. 64, POET’S PILGRIMAGE to WATERLOO, 
MADOC, 3s, 6d, AND MISCELLANIES, 3s. 6d, 
RODERICK, 3s, 6d, 

*,* Also, an Edition complete in One Vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 
One Guinea, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES, 


New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and corrected to the present time, and 
edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. Toomas Buruer, Rector of Langar. 


ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY: An entirely 
New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: An entirely New Edi- 
tion, corrected from the best authorities, Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 

TH E ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 1 vol. 
price 7s. 6d, 

BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged 
oP ne aaa full-coloured Maps; with a complete Index, Royal 8vo, price 12s. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
Comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, selected from the “ Modern Atlas,” Royal 8vo, 
price 4s, 6d, half-bound, 

BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged 
‘neon tad full-coloured Maps; with a complete Index, Royal 8vo, price 12s, 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: 
Comprising Ten full-coloured Maps, selected from the “Ancient Atlas.” Royal 8vo, 
price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to Fifty-two full-coloured Maps; with Indexes, Royal 4to, 
price 24s, half-bound, 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, or MAP-PRO- 
JECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. Oblong 4to, 4s, each Set ; or 7s. 6d. together, 

London: Longman, Brown, Garey, Lonauans, and Roberts, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXIIL., is just published, 
CONTENTS: 
VIL. Scottish Lawyers and English 


Critics. 
VILI. French Society under the Di 7 
IX. Parliamentary Committees and Raj). 
way Legislation. 
X. India, Persia, and Afghanistan, 


I. Philip I, and his Times, 

II, Human Longevity. 
ILL. Convocation, 
IV. Fergusson’s Architecture, 

V. Macaulay’s History of England, 
VI. Rights and Liabilities of Husband 

and Wife. 
London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 
APOLEON THE THIRD: Review of his Life, Character, and 
, and 0 


h 


Policy; with Extracts from his Writings and Sp 
temporary Opinions, By a British OFFIcEr. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, BY THE REV. J. T. WHITE, 
New Edition, in 12mo, price 7s, 6d. bound, 
X ENOPHON’S EXPEDITION OF CYRUS INTO UPPER 
ASIA; principally from the Text of ScunererR. With English Notes, By 
the Rey, Jonny T. Wurre, M.A., Junior Upper Master of Christ’s Hospital. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 
New Edition, 12mo, with Plates, &c., price 6s, 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 
Ke EITH’S TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES; or, 
a Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens, A New Edition, enlarged and 
greatly improved, by ALrrep Taytor, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry, Xc., in 
Guy’s Hospital; R. A. Lz Mesurier, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; 
and J. Mipp.eton, Esq., Professor of Astronomy, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Roperts. 
SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY, 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d, cloth, 
ENTENTLE CHRONOLOGICZ: Being a Complete System of 
Ancient and Modern Chronology, contained in Familiar Sentences. By Mrs, 
Joun Suater, Author of “Lessons in Geography. New Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Loyemans, and Roberts. 
RAPIER’S VERSE BOOK, EDITED BY REV. T, K. ARNOLD, 
A New Edition in 12mo, price 3s, 6d.—KEY, price 2s. 6d. 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPOSITION OF LATIN 
VERSE: containing Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, 
Customs, and Opinions mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the 
principal Idioms of the Latin Language, By the late CuristopHEer Rapier, B.A, 
New Edition, revised by the Rev. T, K. AnNoxp, M.A. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and RoBErts. 


The Fourth Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 25s. cloth, 
IDDLE AND ARNOLD’S COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENG- 
LISH-LATIN LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr, 
Cuar_Les Ernest GrorGes, 
Also, in square Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. bound, 
An ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Rev. J. C. Espen, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, Lonemans, and RoBERTS; 
and Francis and Rrvineton. 
PROFESSOR THOMSON’S ALGEBRA, 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 5s,—KEY, 4s. 6d. 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, Theoretical 
y and Practical. By J. Tuomsoy, LL.D., late Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Glasgow. 
“We recommend it to mathematical readers, teachers, and students, as incom 
parably the best elementary treatise and the most comprehensive text-book of the 
science,”—Atlas, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 


New Edition, in 8vo, price 16s, bound, 
LEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, for the use 
of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. By W. Scort, M.A,, late E 
in Mathematics of Candidates for Commissions in H.M. Service. 


By the same Author, 12mo, price 4s. 
ARITHMETIC, for the use of Schools: with Tables for the 


Reduction of Compound numbers to Decimals, &e, 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY and MENSURATION, for the use 
of the Royal Military College. 8vo, price 9s, 6d. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


New Edition, enlarged and improved ; in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
DAMS’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORD-EXPOSITOR; _ or, 
Names and Terms occurring in the Science of nee aged etymologically and 
otherwise explained: With Appendices on Physical Geography, and the Pronunciation 
of the most difficult Geographical Names and Terms, 

“This little book gives the meaning of ; nothing can be more useful than to make 
geographical terms and names of places. | them thoroughly acquainted with t 
It is designed for beginners in geography | terms used in the science, without a due 
who are not yet able to trace the meaning | knowledge of which they never can pro- 
of the words from the learned or primi- | perly understand the subject. We have 
tive languages from which they are de- | found this book particularly useful in this 
rived, In teaching children geography, | respect.”—Kducational Times 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, Lonemans, and RoBeErts. 


WILLIAM HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS, 
In feap, 8vo, with Six coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d, 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By Wriutam Huanss, 
F.R.G.S. .The above separately. EUROPE, price 3s. 6d. ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, 
and AUSTRALIA, 4s, 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Indus 


trial, and Descriptive. With 4 coloured Maps, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


A MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. New 
Edition; with 5 Plates. Feap. 8vo, price 4s, 6d. 
London: Lonemwan, Brown, and Co, 


GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY IMPROVED By E. HUGHES, 
A New Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. bound ; KEY, 1s, 
OLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
An entirely New Edition, 

Carefully corrected, enlarged, and im- | America, and Australia, New Zealand, &e.; 
proved: With the Physical Geography of | and a new set of Plates, comprising Views 
each of the great Continents and of the | of Capital Cities, Costumes | of various 
Globe incorporated; a new Set of Maps Countries, Tilustrations of the Seasons, he, 
and Diagrams, including a large coloured Adapted throughout with the greates 
Physical Map of the World, and separate care to the requirements of modern educa 
Maps of the World in Hemispheres, tion. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 
Edited by E. Huaues, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, 
Greenwich Hospital. 

*,* Goldsmith’s “ Grammar of General Geography,” by E. Hueaes, is placed on the 

List of School-Books of the Educational Committee of the Privy Council, 
London; Lonamay, Browy, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
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HAMEL’ ENCH GRAMMAR, ORIGINAL EDITION, CORRECTED 

BY A. THIBAUDIN. 
New Editions, revised, in 12mo, price 4s. bound, 

AMEL’S NEW_ UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR: 
H Being an accurate System of French Accidence and Syntax, on a Methodical 
Plan. A New Edition, carefully corrected and greatly improved by A. THrBavDIN, 
First French Master in King’s College School, London, 

Also, corrected by M. Thibaudin, in 12mo, price 4s, 
EXERCISES on “ Hamel’s Grammar.”—KEY, price 3s. 
Lately published, in 12mo, price 5s, 6d. bound, 

HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. A 

New Edition, in One Volume. By N. Lampert.—KEY, 4s. 
London: Loneman and Co., and Wurrraker and Co. 
VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK AND LATIN DELECTUSES, 
IMPROVED EDITIONS. 

bf A Hy ELEMENTS OF LATIN GRAMMAR: With Short 


English Notes. New Edition, corrected and improved, 12mo, 2s. 6d, 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, thoroughly revised by the Rey. 
J.T. Waite, M.A. 12mo, 2s, 6d.; KEY, 3s, 6d. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly revised by the Rey. 
J.T. Waite, M.A. 12mo, 4s.; KEY, 2s. 6d, is 
Valpy’s “ Greek Grammar,” price 6d. 6d. The list of New and Improved Editions of 
Mr. Valpy’s Series of Classical School-Books (published by assignment by Messrs, 
Lengman and Co.) will be found in Messrs, Longman and Co,’s “School Catalogue” 
for 1857,—which may now be had. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LonGMans, and RoBerts. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS BY REV, C, MERIVALE, B.D, 
The Second Edition, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: A Short History 
of the Last Century of the Commonwealth, By the Rev, C, Merrva.s, B.D., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 
In 8vo, Vols. I. and IT. 28s.; Vol. IIT. 14s.; Vols. IV. and V, 32s, 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE, from 


the First Triumvirate to the Reign of Claudius, a.p, 54. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO, from the German of 
Edited by Rev. C. Mertvarz, B.D. 12mo, 93. 6d 
London: LonGMay, Brown, GREEN, Lonemans, and RopeErts, 


YONGE’S NEW LATIN GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, 
Compiled expressly for the Use of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, Charter- 
house, and Rugby Schools ; King’s College, London ; and Marlborough College, 
A New Edition, in Post 8vo, price 9s, bound ; or, with the Appendix of Latin Epithets, 


price (2s, bound, 
RADUS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, containing every 
Word used by the Poets of good Authority. By C. D. Yones, B.A,, Author of 
‘An English-Greek Lexicon,” &c. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised; and com- 
ising a new Appendix Dictionary of Latin Epithets classified according to their 
nglish Meaning. 

Separately —YONGE’S NEW LATIN GRADUS, price 9s.; YONGE’S DICTION- 
ARY OF LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s, 6d, 

This is the only Gradus used at any of the Public Schools and Colleges above men- 
tioned, It contains 100 pages and about 2000 words more than the old Gradus ad 
Parnassum. All the words are classified according to their age ; their different mean- 
ings are distinguished, and the authorities cited; and the phrases are selected solely 
from the Roman Poets of the Augustan age,—to whose writings this Gradus forms a 
sufficient Lexicon. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts, 


RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON, 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo, price One Guinea, 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. Rrpprz, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
New Edition. 
Separately—THE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 15s.; THE ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY, price 7s. 
Also, in One Volume, square 12mo, price 12s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edition. 
Separately—THE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s.; THE ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. 6d. 
Also, New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to, price 31s, 6d. cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
— founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W. Freunp, Second 
ion, 


Also, New Edition, in Royal 32mo, price 4s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
London: Lonemay, Brown and Co. 
BRADLEY’S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
In 12mo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
ORNELIUS NEPOS, with English Notes and Questions. By 
the Rev. C, Braptey, M.A. New Edition, corrected and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of Explanatory and Grammatical Notes, by the Rev. Joun T, Warts, M.A., 
Junior Upper Master of Christ’s Hospital, 
By the same Editor, New Editions, 
BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, &c., corrected, 
, and improved. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS FROM PH_EDRUS, with English 
Notes, &c., corrected and enlarged. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
_BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, with English 
otes, &c., revised and improved. 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


Just published, in Two Volumes, 8vo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 
price 25s. cloth, 
LEE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI: with Trans- 
Jations of many of his Poems and Letters; also Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, 
and Vittoria Colonna. By Joun S. Harroxp, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Member of the 
emy of Painting of St. Luke, at Rome, and of the Roman Archzological Society. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts, 


Also, now ready, in Folio, price 73s. 6d. half-bound, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, ARCHITECTURAL AND PICTORIAL, 
ofthe GENIUS of MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. With Descriptions of the 
bythe Commendatore Cantya; C. R. CockerELt, Esq., R.A.; and J. 5, Har- 
ForD, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., Members of the Roman Academy of Painting of St. Luke, 
London: Lonewan and Co.; and P, and D, CounaGut. 


Also, size 3 ft. 5 in. by 1 ft. 6}in., price 42s, 
CEILING of the SISTINE CHAPEL. By Micwarn ANGELO 


Lithographed by Wrvxetman of Berlin, under the superintendance of 
RUNER, - printed in Colours, from a Drawing made and coloured in the Sistine 
London; and Domuvic CouyaGut, Pall Mall East, 


NEW WORKS. 


1. 
RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS 
- AND MARTYRS. Third Edition. 17 Etchings, 180 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square Crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. 
MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 
Edition, revised and improved ; Etchings and Woodcuts, 


Second 
[Nearly ready. 


the Right Hon. SIRJAMES STEPHEN'S 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. Third Edition, 
with large Additions. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
SIR J. STEPHEN’S ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
3. 


OLONEL MURE'S CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE, 
Vols. I. to III. 8vo, 36s.; Vol. IV., 


Vol. V. containing Thucydides, Xenophon, and the remaining Historians 
of the Attie Period, is in the Press. 


4. 
h R. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. Eighth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
An Edition of Mr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS in Volumes for the Pocket. 
3 vols. Feap. 8vo, 21s. 
6. 
R. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS, complete in 1 vol. with Portrait. Square Crown 8yo, 21s. ; 
calf by Hayday, 30s. 
The People’s Edition of Mr, MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 2 vols, Crown 
8vo, price 8s. 
6. 
R. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 
the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. Vols. III. and IV, 
8vo, 36s. 


MR. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Vols. I. andII. 8vo, 32s, 


Twelfth Edition, 


7. 


NGLAND’S GREATNESS, ITS RISE AND PRO- 
a Pang ay By Joun Waps, Author of the “Cabinet Lawyer,” &c. 
‘ost 10s. 6d. 


8. 
RE-RAFFAELLITISM. By the Rev. E. Youne, M.A., 
Author of “ Art, its Constitution and Capacities.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


9. 


EV. W. CALVERT’S WIFE'S MANUAL. Illustrated 
in the style of “Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book.” Second Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 
“This elegant volume is admirably adapted for a weddi 
no doubt, in that character alone, obtain a great run of pop 
that a book of this kind ought to be.”—John Bull. 


gift, and will, 
ity. It is all 


10, 
AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
TREASURY, or Portable Encyclopedia. Thoroughly revised Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo, 10s. 
11. 
DULTERATIONS DETECTED; or, Plain Instruc- 
tions for the Discovery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. By A. H. 
Hassatt, M.D. 225 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 17s, 6d. 


12. 


R. MCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. New Edition, Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo, 63s. 


13. 
HE OFFICE AND WORK OF UNIVERSITIES, 


By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D., of the Oratory. Feap. 
8vo, 6s. 


A™ HERBERT. By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Sewe t, B.D., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Ninth Edition. 

Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

By the same Author, New Editions, 


IVORS, just published, in 2 Vols. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
CLEVE HALL, 2 Vols. price 12s. 
KATHARINE ASHTON, 2 Vols. 12s. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 7s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE, price 6s. 

LANETON PARSONAGE, 3 Vols. 16s. 
HISTORY OF ROME, 2s. 6d. 

THE EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2 Vols. 9s, 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 2 Vols. 12s. 
READINGS FOR LENT, ds. 
READINGS FOR CONFIRMATION, 4s, 
SUMMER TOUR, ds. 

HISTORY OF GREECE, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, 


AND ROBERTS. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS BOOKS 


FOR 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


R. COOPER'S GEOMETRICALCONIC 
SECTIO [ Preparing. 
MR. FROST’ NEWTON. Sections 
Ill. With Notes and Problems, 10s, 6d 
MR. GRANT’S PLANE ASTRONOMY. 6s. 


MR. PARKINSON'S ELEMENTARY 
MECHANICS, 9s, 6d 


MR. PARKINSON’S ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON OPTICS. (Preparing. 


MR. PHEAR’S ELEMENTARY HYDRO- 
STATICS, 5s. 6d 


MR. PUCKLE’S "ELEMENTARY CONIC 
SECTIONS. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


MR. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITHMETIC 
AND ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 


MR. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITERETIC 
FOR SCHOOLS. Fourth Thousand, 4s, 6d. 


MR. BARNARD SMITH’S KEY TO THE 
ABOVE, 8s. 6d. 


MR. SNOWBALL’S PLANE AND SPHE- 
RICAL TRIGONOMETRY, Eighth Edition, 7s, 6d, 
MR. SNOWBALL’S INTRODUCTION TO 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Second Edition. 5s. 


MR.SNOWBALL’sCAMBRIDGECOURSE 
or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Tourth Edition, 


PROF. TAIT’S and MR. STEELE’S TREA- 
TISE ON DYNAMICS, 10s, 6d. 

MR. TODHUNTER’S DIFFERENTIAL 
AND ELEMENTS OF INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
Second Edition, 10s, 6d, 


MR. TODHUNTER’S TREATISE ON THE 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, (Just ready. 


MR. TODHUNTER'S ANALYTICAL 
STATICS. 10s. 6d 


MR. TODHUNTER'S CONIC SECTIONS. 

MR, “TODHUNTER'S ON 
reparing. 

“TODHUNTER'S ALGEBRA FOR 
BEGINNE (Preparing. 

PROF. WILSOX'S TREATISE ON DY- 


NAMICS. 9s, 6d 
CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PRO- 
Solutions by Messrs. Frr- 


BLEMS, 1848 to 1851. 
RERS and Jackson, 15s, 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE RIDERS, 
1848 to 1851. Solutions by Mr. Jamgson. 7s. 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASS BOOKS. 


DRAKE’S EUMENIDES OF 
CHYLUS. With English Notes. 7s. 6d. 


MR. DRAKE’S DEMOSTHENES DE 
CORONA. With English Notes, 5s. 


DE. uM PHREY’S EXERCITATIONES 
MBICA. Second Edition, 5s. 


up. MAYOR'S JUVENAL. With English 
Notes. 10s. 6 


MR. MERIVALES SALLUST. With Eng- 
lish Notes, 5s. 


ME. CONSTRUING BOOK. 
MR. WRIGHT'S HELLENICA. With 
English Notes, 3s. 6¢ 
MR. WRIGHT'S. "HELP TO LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 4s. 6d. 
UR. THE SEVEN KINGS 
F ROME: a First Latin Construing Book. With 
Notes. 3s, 


uk. WRIGHT S VOCABULARY for the 
[Just ready. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
ME ELEMENTS OF 
GRAMMAR, New Edition, 2s, 
MR. THRING’S CHILD'S GRAMMAR. 


New Edition. 1s, 
MR. PARMINTER’S MATERIALS FOR 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 3s, 6d 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


MR. CROSSE’S ANALYSIS OF PALEY’S 
EVIDENCES, 3s; 6d 


MR. SIMPSON’S EPI TOME OF CHURCH 
HISTORY, Third Edition, 5s, 


CAMBR IDGE: MACMILLAN ©. 


London; 


SELECT LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE. 


A LONG VACATION RAMBLE IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By X. and Y, 
(In the Press, 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL LIFE. By an Orp Boy. [In the Press, 
MR. BIRKS’ DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF. 4s. 6d. 
“A profound and masterly essay,”—Eclectic Review, 


PROFESSOR W. ARCHER BUTLER’S WORKS. Five Vols. 8vo, uniformly printed, 


and bound in cloth. 
SERMONS. First Series. Third Edition, 12s, LECTURES on ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 2 Vols, 25s, 
—— on ROMANISM, 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS. Second Series. 10s, 6d. 
“A man of glowing genius and Seetiet accomplishments .... whose remains fill these five brilliant 


volumes.”—Edinburgh Review, July, 1856 
MR. CAMPBELL ON THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


“ A very remarkable book.”—Literary Churchman, 


BISHOP COLENSO’S WORKS. 
TEN WEEKS IN NATAL. With Maps and 1 5s. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. Second Edition, 2s. 


MR. COTTON’S SERMONS. 3s. 
“Of which we can speak with high admiration.”—Christian Remembrancer, 
MR. DAVIES’ ST. PAUL, AND MODERN THOUGHT. 2s. 6d. 


“A piece of profound as well as genial criticism.”—National Review. 
MR. HAMILTON’S THOUGHTS ON TRUTH AND ERROR. 10s. 6d. 


ARCHDEACON HARE'S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Eight Vols. 8vo, uniformly 
printed, bound in cloth. 
CHARGES 1840 to 1854. = MISSION of the COMFORTER. Second Edit. 12s, 
MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS, 12s, NDICATION of LUTHER. Second Edition, 7s. 
THE VICTORY OF FAITH. PARISH SERMONS. Second Series. 12s. 
MR. HARDWICK’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


10s. 6d. 


COMPANION to the HOLY COMMUNION. Fine 
Paper, 2s, 6d.; Common Edition, 1s, 


Three Vols, £1 11s. 6d. | 


Second Edition. 5s. 


CHURCH HISTORY of MLDDLE AGES, 10s. 6d. CHRIST and OTHER MASTERS. Part I. 7s. 64- 

CHURCH HISTORY of REFORMATION, 10s. 6d. Part II], RELIGIONS of INDIA. 7s. 6d. 

TWENTY SERMONS, 6s. 64. [Just Ready, 
REV. LORD ARTHUR HERVEY’S WORKS. . 

THE GENEALOGIES of OUR LORD, 10s. 6d. | THE INSPIRATION of HOLY SCRIPTURE. 3s. 64, 


MR. KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Three Vols. 
THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. 
GLAUCUS: or, Wonders of the Shore. 


WESTWARD HO! Three Vols. 2nd Edit. £1 11s. 6d, 
ALEXANDRIA and HER SCHOOLS. 5s. 
PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers, 
3s. 6d. Second Edition. 2s. 


LECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


“The best thoughts of manly minds.”—Edinburgh Review, 
LUSHINGTON’S (H. and F.) POEMS. Chiefly Political. 3s. 
MR. MANSFIELD’S LE TTERS from PARAGUAY, BRAZIL, and the PLATE. With 


Maps and Engravings. 12s. 6d 
“ Interesting and instructive.’ Morning Post. 


PROFESSOR MASSON’S ESSAY S, chiefly on the English Poets. 12s. 6d. 
“Satisfactory as well as subtle . . . not only i ingenious, but possess the rarer recommendation of being usually 
just.”—The Times, Nov. 4, 1856, 


MR. MAURICE’S WORKS. 
OLD TESTAMENT —— AND LAW- 
GIVERS. Second Edition. 

OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS AND KINGS. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

NEW TESTAMENT, THREE SYNOPTICAL GOS- 
PELS; EPISTLES of ST. Late ST. JAMES, ST. 
PE TER, and ST. JUDE. 

NEW TESTAMENT, GUSPE JOHN, 10s. 6d. 


Just ready. 
ON THE PRAYER BOOK, 


Second Edition. 5s. 6d, 
MR. MAYOR’S WORKS. 
SON 
LIVES OF NICHOLAS FERRAR, 7s. 64. Ser MATTHEW ROBIN 


PROFESSOR NAPIER’S LORD BACON AND “SI WALTER RALEIGH. 7s. 64. 
BISHOP PERRY'S UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 3s. 
MR. PROCTOR’S HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Second 


Edition, 10s. 6d, 
“ By far the best Commentary extant.”— Christian Remembrancer, 


BISHOP SELWYN’S WORKS. 
THE WORK of CHRIST in the WORLD. Third 
Edition. 2s. 
MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 8s. 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL MANUALS. Uniformly printed i in Crown 8vo, cloth. 
CHURCH HISTORY: THE MIDDLE AGES. By HISTORY of the CANON « Mag? NEW TESTA- 
Cuartes Harpwick. With Four Maps. 10s. 6d. A MENT. By B. F. Westcorr. s. 6d. 
THE COMMON PRAYER: ITS HISTORY and CHURCH HISTORY: THE REFORMATION, By 
Francis Procter. Second CaarLes Harpwicx. 10s, 6d. 
ition. 10s, 6d, 


[In the Press, 
7s. 6d. 
Third Edition. 


THE CHURCH A FAMILY, 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
ON THE SABBATH DAY. 2s. 6d. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE, 7s. 6d, 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Second Edition. 10s, 64. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 10s. 6d. 
CHRISTMAS DAY and OTHER SERMONS, | 10s. 64. 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, Third Edition, 5s 
LEARNING AND WORKING, 5s, 


VERBAL ANALYSIS OF THE BIBLE, 14s. 


The following will shortly appear :— 
elec to the STUDY of the OLD TESTA-| CHURCH HISTORY : the FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 


ENT. he Press. 
NOTES on ISATAH. CHURCH HISTORY: the SEVENTMENTH CEN: 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the GOSPELS. TURY to the aoe T TIME, 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the EPISTLES, THE THREE CREE 
NOTES on the GOSPELS and ACTS. THE THIRTY- NINE. ARTICLES. 

NOTES on the EPISTLES and APOCALYPSE. 
*,* Others are in progress, and will be announced in due time. 
MR. 


THRUPP’S ANTIENT JERUSALEM. With Maps and Plans. 
DR. TRENCH’S WORKS. 
ap hg OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Third 
dition. 5s. 
MR. D. J. VAUGHAN’S PARISH SERMONS. 5s. 6d. 


MR. WESTCOTT’S WORKS. - 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON, 


HULSEAN LECTURES, Third Edition. 5s. 


12s. 6d. ON THE STUDY of the GOSPELS. New Edition 
| Preparing. 


“The best and most complete book of ~~ —, 
WATERS OF COMFORT: A Volume of Devotional Poetry. 4s. 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S FIVE GATEWAYS OF ENOWLEDGE. 


The same Work beautifully bound in oth, with gilt oon es. 3s, 6d 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO. 


Qs. 6d. 


Printed by Tuomas Cnoate Savin and James Atton Epwarps, at their Office, 4, ” Chandos- street, Covent garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published 


Jonn Wituiam Parker and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same County.—January 24, 1857. 
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